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[he President's Message 





ALONG THE PATHWAY TO PEACE 


APPY NEW YEAR! We speak these prophetic words with joy and faith. We know through UNESCO that 

the forces of science, education, and culture, set in motion by that instrument of universal brotherhood, have 

begun to create among member nations a spirit of confidence and hope for peace. We remember, too, that in 

December 1948, forty-eight countries of the United Nations accepted the Declaration of Human Rights, which 

promises now to become a Covenant of Human Rights. We in the parent-teacher movement repeat that salutation 

“Happy New Year!” with confidence in our fellow Americans who are dedicated to the high purposes of human 
brotherhood as expressed in a concern for the well-being of every child in the world. 

Today the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is an established element in American society. We have 
passed the period of experimentation. We have built a solid foundation of firm objectives, tried policies, and de- 
pendable procedures. Every local unit has become a center for democratic action, for demonstrating the corporate 
strength exerted when people from all walks of life, of diverse faiths and varied talents, are united by a common con- 
cern for the child. Agencies with allied purposes have indicated readiness to link their strength with ours in pursuit 


of similar goals. The slow process of education for citizenship, for responsibility with regard to the well-being of the 
child—his home, his school, his community environment—is bearing fruit. 


The public in general has become more receptive to a sound philosophy of the growth and development of children 
as affected by the forces of society. The public is coming to regard the child as a citizen who deserves specific priv- 
ileges and opportunities. The public is more and more convinced of the importance of the school in a self-governing 
community. That conviction is evidenced by unprecedented appropriations of public funds for schools. In a single 
year teachers’ salaries have been increased by $350,000,000, and there has been a larger outlay for school mainte- 
nance. The present interest in financing school buildings and equipment shows a marked change in public attitude, 
as does the growing interest in the philosophy of education and in prevailing methods and programs. 

This situation is not accidental, nor is it merely the result of the normal maturing of our nation. It is the result of 
‘ carefully planned, consistently executed “‘campaigns of education” directed toward the public by parents and teach- 

ers working together in parent-teacher associations. It is the result of faithfully conducted programs of interpretation 
carried on through the P.T.A., where parents and teachers—joint guardians of the child—strive together in mu- 
tual understanding to discover his talents and guide them to satisfying fulfillment. 


| n looking ahead let us remember that through all its long years of trial, research, and discovery, the National 

Congress has held to a single objective: the well-being of all children and youth. Our field of activity has included 

| every phase of the child’s environment because we recognize that only as children grow into able, conscientious 

' citizens, dedicated to perfecting and perpetuating the instruments of freedom, is there hope for the ultimate freedom 
of mankind. 

Now at the beginning of the New Year let us examine with care and complete objectivity the instrument which we 
regard as the most effective device for uniting the forces that influence our children—the parent-teacher association. 
Are we offering a channel through which all people interested in children and youth can find new knowledge and 
inspiration for their tasks? Are we making it possible for all people in every community to understand the functioning 
of a school adequate to meet the needs of the citizen child in this era of superlative speed and unlimited communica- 
tion, and to inspire them to make sufficient provision therefor? Are we able to penetrate the indifference of the com- 
munity toward the growing child, so that its institutions and enterprises may be geared for spiritual as well as material 
success? Are we accepting responsibility for the health and safety of our children and youth, for every aspect of their 
recreational, cultural, social, and religious experience? 

| Every parent-teacher association is a potential “island of brotherhood.” Let us hasten the day when those islands, 
, securely integrated by love for the child, will merge into a vast continent of brotherhood, encompassing the earth. 
_ Then will “Happy New Year!” be not only the expression of a generous wish but the exulting announcement of a 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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SHARING IS 


SELF-FULFILLMENT 





THEODORE L. TROST, JR. 


ANY teen-agers are wondering if there 
M ever was a time when so much misunder- 

standing or lack of understanding pre- 
vailed between young people and the older genera- 
tion. Apparently the older generation are also 
wondering the same thing. Certainly they are 
greatly interested in teen-age behavior and atti- 
tudes, to judge by recent periodical literature. 

Some of these magazine articles about young 
people are relatively harmless except that they 
may tend to increase the natural self-conscious- 
ness of adolescents. After all, nobody wants to 
live in the proverbial fish bowl, especially sensi- 
tive, serious-minded boys and girls who are work- 
ing hard at the job of growing up. Other articles 
are superficial and lacking in any recognition of 
the primary concerns of modern youth. 

Many claim to be the result of surveys made 
among young people in widely different areas of 
the country. They deal with everything from dat- 
ing to a movie scriptwriter’s idea of the private 
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life of the all-American boy. One wonders what 
purpose is served by the publication of these 
stories. One wonders whether many of them will 
not only lead to further misunderstanding between 
the generations but will increase adult anxiety 
and bring still greater insecurity for young people. 

One wonders, too, why adolescent dress, adoles- 
cent parties, the practice of “going steady,” and 
the young person’s natural and inevitable interest 
in sex and life should create such a stir. 

Haven’t we heard our elders talk about marry- 
ing their schoolday sweethearts, as if this were 
not only an acceptable but a desirable practice? 
Nor have we noticed that any particular stigma 
was attached to boys and girls of earlier genera- 
tions who “went together” in their teens, then 
broke up and married someone else when the high 
school romance didn’t work out. 

A recent article of this kind implies the in- 
adequacy of adjustment and the unsatisfactory 
personal development of young people who go 
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This is the fifth article in the adoles- 
cent series of the **Freedom To Grow” 
study courses. 





steady in high school. Yet this implication is 
actually refuted both in reliable literature on 
the subject and in public high schools where 
class leaders—academic, extracurricular, 
social, and athletic—do go steady. 

Young people themselves admit that going 
steady does tend to keep one “out of circula- 
tion” as far as variety of dates is concerned, 











put those who make the surveys seem to have 
overlooked one important fact. In these days 
of heterogeneous high school communities, going 
steady is one means of carrying on a social rela- 
tionship with a person of the opposite sex with- 
out either lowering one’s standards or making ex- 
cuses. The possibility that many young people 
still want to maintain certain moral and social 
standards seems not to have been taken into con- 
sideration. In large public high schools—and in 
smaller ones too—where there is a mixture of 
background, culture, and social customs, it is only 
natural that boys and girls whose interests and 
standards of behavior are similar should single 
one another out for steady companionship. 

There are of course some exceptions. Neverthe- 
less parents should realize that many high school 
students go steady not because they are 
weak or dependent or ill-developed emo- 
tionally but because they have explored 
the field and have been fortunate in find- 
ing someone with whom they can have a 
good time without being constantly torn 
between home and family standards and 
other conflicting ideas. The days of the 
traditional, homogeneous, one-big-family 
school community, in which similar ideals 
and standards were common to the large 
majority and could be taken for granted, 
are over. The ability to select and to select 
wisely is at a premium in all phases and 
areas of life today. May it not be that 
going steady is a symbol of this process 
as it functions in the social life of the 
high school group? 


Why Segregate Our Youth? 


j pay peculiar position of young people 
in America at present may be a result, 
in part at least, of our country’s failure to 
incorporate its youth into the all-out de- 
fense program of the last war. Up to 
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that time young people were usually pushed to 
one side by adults, considered impractical and in- 
experienced in meeting the demands of life. Then 
suddenly they leaped to the fore during the excit- 
ing days of World War II. Many in their late 
teens enlisted in the armed forces; others assumed 
full- or part-time jobs in industry and elsewhere. 
Still others, however, were left out. They made 
nuisances of themselves wandering around, look- 
ing for excitement and getting into trouble. 

As a result much was written about juvenile 
delinquency, while the teen canteen and other 
organized activity centers were offered to solve 
“the leisure-time problem” of the restless, anxious, 
frustrated teen-age group. Many of the most pro- 











tected and conforming young people laughingly 
but rather self-consciously referred to themselves 


as “J. D.’s” (juvenile delinquents). Because 
they have been so set apart, American young 
people are fast becoming class-conscious. 


What Are They Looking For? 


y= the young people of today aren’t very dif- 
ferent from those of any past generation in 
America or elsewhere. It is true that many would 
like to be considered sophisticated. Some do get 
around pretty fast in high-powered automobiles, 
and most of them incline toward varying degrees 
of informality in their social relationships. Basi- 
cally, however, they are as able and willing, as 
eager and capable of loyalty as any generation 
that has gone before. Essentially they want the 
fundamental security that young people have 
always wanted. 

First and most important, they want happy 
homes—homes where the father and mother get 
along well together and at the same time allow 
their children to feel important and essential to 
family living. There can be differences of opinion, 
but opinions must be separated from personalities, 
and personalities must be respected. 

They want to be allowed to grow up and live 
their own lives—lives that will be patterned pretty 
much after those of their elders and lives that 
will be good if the patterns are good. They want 
parents who have confidence in themselves, 
enough confidence to have faith in their children 
and to be able to admit they are wrong when they 
are. Not long ago a father of two sons in their 
late teens revealed what would seem to be the 
secret of his and his sons’ poise, self-confidence, 
and success. “‘When they were younger,” he said, 
“T tried to remember that they would some day be 
men. As far as they were able, I allowed them to 
make their own decisions, interfering only when I 
knew they were too inexperienced to foresee dif- 
ficulties. Now they are young men. Their attitudes 
and standards I think are pretty good. They’ll 
make mistakes, to be sure. We all do! But I am not 
going to lie awake nights worrying about them!” 

Next to a happy home, the two most important 
areas of concern to youth are religious beliefs and 
sex education. Sound instruction in the tenets of 
the adolescent’s own faith, along with some knowl- 
edge of its similarity to and difference from other 
major faiths, will contribute much to his funda- 
mental security. Adequate sex education will like- 
wise increase his feeling of confidence within the 
gang. As many a young person has said, “It makes 
you feel relaxed and sure of yourself to know 
what life is all about!” 

A fourth need is the opportunity to share in all 


aspects of family living—responsibility, fun, sor. 
row, and social life. Young people need to meet 
their parents’ friends as much as parents need to 
know the younger crowd. Parents who have al. 
lowed their children from an early age to experi. 
ence wholesome social contacts within the family 
will not have to meddle in the social life of their 
children in high school or college. Young people 
want to be trusted to work out their own social 
relationships and problems—with understanding 
adults in the background ready to be called upon 
if necessary. 

Among the most popular parents in our town 
are a surgeon and his wife who have four daugh- 
ters. Busy as he is with a large practice, the 
doctor is usually to be seen at high school foot- 
ball games in the fall, basketball games in the 
winter, and baseball games in the spring. Al. 
though he has no boys of his own, he knows those 
on the teams by their names and is generally in- 
terested in them. His home is always open. What 
the young people like most about the doctor and 
his wife is the way they accept young people, plus 
their reasonable and unsentimental attitudes 
toward youthful behavior and interests. Somehow 
a greeting from Dr. Q. leaves you feeling very 
much a person—and a person who matters, at 
that! 


Guidance and Giving 


See to their families, young people look to the 
school for help in preparing them for adult 
life. Although vocational guidance and courses in 
marriage and family living are being offered by 
many schools throughout the country, in some of 
our most progressive communities neither of these 
services is adequate. With today’s diversity of 
occupations, young people are more often than not 
at a loss to know how to prepare themselves for 
earning a livelihood. As one practical high school 
sophomore said, “Al! I know about are doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, ministers, and teachers. I 
don’t want to go into any of these professions, so 
what do I do?” 

Beyond the home and the school young people 
should be identified with the community. They 
should be given-opportunities to serve on com- 
mittees, particularly when their own concerns and 
interests are involved. Community agencies and 
service clubs can do much to make young people 
an integral part of civic life. 

Indeed young people will respond to any effort 
on the part of adults that is motivated by genuine 
interest and helpfulness and that welcomes them 
into full partnership with adults—whether in the 
home, the school, or the community. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references 
on page 35. 
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5. The Conditions of 


Unnatural Fear 





PNCTNIy hil 
FEAR 


mankind—or ourselves or our children— 

be rid of those survival fears which keep 
us all from being run over, drowned, or burned to 
death. Just as the deer of whom we spoke last 
month enjoyed an “instinctual license” to run 
from danger, so we enjoy an instinctual license to 
jump out of the way of a falling tree or a moving 
car. Not to jump would be an affront to the 
long experience of our species, and part of our 
parental responsibility toward the human new- 
comer is to help him know when to be afraid. 

The human newcomer is well equipped to learn. 
If an infant is dropped, held so tightly he can- 
not move, or startled by a sudden noise, his body 
declares in its own language of tension—perspira- 
tion and altered heartbeat—“This is danger.” 
To convert such instinctual reactions into rational 
cautions about knives, matches, automobiles, hot 
stoves, electrical appliances, and all the other 
danger objects is part of every parent’s job. 


()) ese we are not suggesting here that 


Fears That Are Foes 


ROM what fears, then, shall we try to free our 

human selves? We might give two answers. We 
might say, referring back to last month’s article, 
that we want to be rid of fears that team up with 
feelings of guilt and hostility. Or we might say 
we want to be rid of fears that hinder our loving 
and learning. The two answers sound different, 
but in practical terms they reduce to the same 
thing. For the business of a human being, from 
birth on, is to grow toward his world. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


HERE is no single formula for success in parenthood, but 
the evidence of success achieved is not difficult to read. It’s 
in the eye, the posture, the gait, the smile of the child who faces 
his world with all needed caution and every needed confidence. 


Healthy survival fears are no enemy of such 
growth—not when translated into the language of 
knowledge and affection. The child, for example, 
who is taught to obey traffic signals is not being 
made into a “fraidy-cat.”” Neither is the child who 
is taught to handle fire prudently instead of im- 
prudently, who learns the proper way to build 
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and to extinguish a campfire, who learns to burn 
wastepaper in an incinerator instead of in the 
wind-inviting open. In such cases survival fears 
are transformed into what Plato called “wisdom 
concerning danger.” They give the individual 
more freedom of action, not less; more sense of 
mastery, not less; more chance to practice the 
art of belonging, not less. 

Unnatural fears are those that prevent our 
grasping the realities of our world. They hold us 
back when we should go forward or, sometimes, 
make us plunge desperately forward when we 
should be able to hold back without feeling like 
a fool. They make us say no when we should say 
yes, or yes when we should say no. They make us 
dependent when we should be independent or, 
sometimes, irreconcilably “independent” when we 
should be cooperative. 

We can readily call up examples of people 
afraid: afraid not in ways that ensure their sur- 
vival but in ways that deny their right to meet 
reality—to love and to learn. There is the woman 
who dilutes her experience of wifehood by telling 
herself—and her husband—that if things don’t 
suit her, her parents will always be glad to have 
her back. There is the adolescent who solves his 
popularity problem by trying to believe that be- 
ing popular is being superficial, but who yet day- 
dreams of the very triumphs he pretends to 
despise. There is the successful businessman who 
cannot stop driving himself even when his doctor 
and his own body tell him to let up. There is the 
father who avoids ever 
having to say no to his 
children by passing the 
buck: “You’ll have to ask 
your mother. You know 
she’s the boss.” Said with 
humorous self-deprecia- 
tion, this can make 
father and children seem 
like fellow free spirits in 
league against a rather 
fussy tyrant. 

However subtle the 
concealment, these are 
all people afraid. Their 
fears prevent their com- 
ing to grips with reality 
and therefore their grow- 
ing into any full power 
to love and to learn. 

Such fears—to recall 
the terms we used last 
month—have stopped be- 
ing reactive and have be- 
come internalized. They 
do not report on any ac- 
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tual danger in the environment. They report only 
that there are unresolved emotional conflicts 
within the individual, and they direct our atten. 
tion back to those childhood conditions under 
which such fears are commonly bred. 


The Role of Confidence 


HE “emotional charge” of any situation, even 

in our adult years, depends upon three factors: 
the stake we have in it, the degree of our own 
helplessness, and the degree of our confidence jn 
those other people upon whom we must depend, 
The devastating thing about infancy and child- 
hood is that while the individual has a tremendous 
stake in everything that happens to him—a physi- 
cal life-and-death stake and an ego life-and-death 
stake—neither his rudimentary powers of fight 
and flight nor his latent powers of loving and 
learning as yet give him any control over his fate. 

At the beginning of life, then, the all-important 
variable is the confidence the child has in other 
people, primarily in his parents. The degree of 
this confidence will determine directly whether 
or not he feels it safe to reach out toward his 
world; it will determine indirectly, as by reflec- 
tion, the amount of self-trust and self-respect he 
is able to muster. Thus the first variable in the 
child’s situation, his confidence in others, will de- 
cide the fate of the second variable also—his 
helplessness. With too little confidence in his hu- 
man environment he is likely to remain perma- 
nently fixated in child- 
ish dependence, for he 
cannot run the risks of 
such outreach as is re- 
quired for growth into 
knowledge and skill. But 
to remain fixated in 
childish dependence 
while becoming an adult 
in years is to rely for 
security upon an illegiti- 
mate, artificial situation. 
It is, therefore, to become 
increasingly a prey to 
feelings of fear, guilt, 
and hostility. 


Unwitting Damage 


ARENTS need not be 
villains to do harm to 
a child’s sense of confi- 
dence. They need only be 
moody or full of self-pity 
or, for that matter, full 


— of anxiety. The mother 
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whose own worries and exasperations are chan- 
neled through her hands to the newborn infant— 
and experienced by him as roughness—creates a 
danger situation that he has no power to appraise. 
So does the father who is indulgent one day and 
stern the next and who thereby denies the child 
a right to know what is expected of him. 

Again, parents who, even with the best of in- 
tentions, try to break the will of a “stubborn” 
child create a dilemma that they may not realize. 
They virtually force him into defending his pride 
by negativism or by the very sort of hostile day- 
dreaming out of which guilt feelings are born— 
and out of which, in time, internalized fears are 
likely to be born. 


When Parents Build Wisely 


oT even the kindest and wisest parent can pre- 
vent the child from experiencing some emo- 
tional fears. For the child’s powers of understand- 
ing are so rudimentary that he is bound to feel 
neglected, at times, simply because his parents 
carry on their full business of being parents. And 
he is bound to feel abused, at times, by perfectly 
sensible restrictions that make no sense whatever 
to him. 

Such unavoidable frustrations are not likely 
to do much damage if they are experienced with- 
in a general framework of confidence. They are, in 
fact, a necessary part of the child’s learning to 
live with reality. The world, after all, is not de- 
signed to make him always the center of atten- 
tion or to make his every whim into law. Where 
parents try never to frustrate a child, they run the 
risk of making him into a permanent child—and 
therefore a permanent victim of childish emotions. 

What parents can do is to create so large and 
steady a framework of confidence that the inci- 
dental fears and frustrations of daily life assume 
their proper proportions. 

1. They can give love expressed in terms the 
child can understand: physical gentleness, gentle- 
ness of voice, attention when the child needs to 
be reassured by attention, approval, interest in 
the child’s accomplishments, and good will in the 
child’s presence toward other people—toward the 
other parent, other children, friends and neigh- 
bors, humanity at large. 

2. They can give the child a chance to try his 


own hand at loving, not merely at being loved— 
a chance to show affection, to give help, to give 
gifts, to cooperate in all sorts of ways. 

3. They can set up rules steady enough so that 
the child knows what is expected of him, and they 
can obey those same rules themselves. 

4. They can keep even the steadiest rules suf- 
ficiently flexible so that occasional slips from 
grace are not treated as major crimes. 

5. When they have to require strict obedience 
from a recalcitrant child, they can give him every 
chance to save his pride. 

6. They can provide harmless outlets for the 
hostility that is bound to build up in the child— 
not making it a major issue if he suddenly says 
that he hates them, not making it a major issue 
if, when he has had to give in to them, he com- 
pensates by beating a doll or breaking a toy. 

7. They can provide rich occasions for shared 
experience—family outings, picnics, evenings to- 
gether around the fire, and all the rest. 

8. They can, on many occasions, expand the 
family circle to include friends and neighbors, so 
that the child will not feel confident only with 
his family. 

9. Remembering that the second variable in 
the child’s situation is his own helplessness they 
can provide every possible chance for him to turn 
helplessness into knowledge and skill. In this way 
he will have more and more objective reasons for 
self-respect and less and less need either to lean 
wholly on others or to bolster his ego with fic- 
tional triumphs. 


Looking Forward 


S long as we live we meet situations in which 
we have tremendous emotional stakes and in 
which we must variously depend upon others. 
Perhaps this means that as long as we live we 
will be, in some measure, subject to fear—not 
merely survival fear but ego-survival fear. 
Nonetheless it is possible for us, through loving 
and learning, to reduce the occasions for fight 
and flight to a point at which we scarcely think 
about them at all. And happily—once we get a 
slant on the conditions that breed unnatural fears 
— it is possible for us, as parents, to start our 
children early on the fine, high road that leads 
toward confidence and self-confidence. 





In building an educational institution, one of the things that should be kept in mind is that education 
is largely a matter of will. If a man is to be educated, he must want to be educated. He cannot be 
educated against his will. He can be told that if he wants to be educated there are certain things he 
must do. But he cannot be forced to want to be educated.—RoBERT M. HUTCHINS 
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HE major aim of sex education 

during the preschool period has 

traditionally been to transmit 
to children, in an objective manner, 
certain elementary facts about the 
origin of life, names of body parts, 
and basie information about physio- 
logical functioning, elimination, and 
cleanliness. This accomplished, many 
parents assumed that their task was 
done, at any rate until the children 
reached adolescence. 

If nothing more were involved than 
the actual stirring of sexual impulses, 
the children too would be satisfied 
with this much information until they 
came to puberty. The years from six 
to twelve are years of latent interest 
in sex as far as physical behavior and 
maturation are concerned, but 
they are the background for 
one highly important develop- 
ment that markedly alters the 
picture: increasing social 
awareness and participation. 

During these years the child 
comes into contact with other 
children of various ages. He 


Cx 


hears their conversation and observes their be- 
havior. From those with less sex education than he 
has he may observe evidences of unsatisfied curi- 
osity and perhaps experience various exploratory 
sex activities. Boys especially will overhear remarks 
made by older youths and adults. Newspapers and 
magazines will bring all kinds of references to sex 
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and man-woman relationships to an alert and curi- 
ous youngster. 

This means that the parents of the elementary 
school child are no longer able to determine exactly 
what or how much he will hear or see involving 
sex, or when or under what circumstances it will 
come to him. The sex education needs of the child 
during these years, therefore, 
will be considerably different 
from his needs in the preschool 
period. He will want amplifica- 
tion and repetition of informa- 
tion given him earlier, but both 
boys and girls from six to twelve 
are beginning to see and think of 
sex in terms of behavior and 
interrelationships. No longer is 
it simply physiology, body 
structure, and reproduction. As 
taught to children by their 





Our larger cities offer parents many fine 
opportunities for continuing their young- 
sters’ sex education. At the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry an extensive 
exhibit, “The Miracle of Growth,” shows 
the whole process of human development in 
a way both interesting and understandable 
to school-age children. The panel above is 
Tl preceded by several others ge the 

conception, growth, and birth of a baby 
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associates it is usually a little funny and a little 
alluring, but something to be hidden from adults. 
Any educational program for this period must 
take these factors into account. 

Such an approach to sex education comes hard 
to many parents. Too often they are afraid of sex 
to begin with. Having disturbing emotional reac- 
tions of their own, they are fearful of arousing 
similar reactions in their children. They hesitate 
to recognize the fact that sex involves relationships 





between people, or that physical pleasure is associ- 
ated with it, yet different studies make it clear 
that boys, at any rate, have acquired much of this 
information from their companions by the time 
they are nine or ten. 


Physician, Heal Thyself 


F PARENTS are to meet the needs of their chil- 

dren during this period, they must be ready 
and able to think of sex in broader terms than 
they did with the preschool youngster. 

First of all they must learn to feel at ease and 
relaxed in thinking and talking about sex. If they 
could genuinely feel that (as Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English, noted psychiatrist, has pointed out) the 
sexual impulse is really a manifestation of the 


- love potential, they could be more comfortable dis- 


cussing sexuality with their children. An interest 
in sex is desirable and normal; what children need 
from parents is love and guidance. If the average 
parent only realized this, he could be more poised 
and understanding toward children’s questions 
and their inevitable exploratory efforts. A certain 





This is the fifth article in the elementary 
school series of the ““Freedom To Grow” 
study courses. 
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amount of experimentation and exploration does 
not preclude happy and effective adjustment in 
youth and adult life—may even be essential to it. 

It is in dealing with the child of this age that 
parents usually begin to find themselves troubled 
by the child’s behavior and questions. This is due 
in nearly all cases to submerged feelings of guilt 
and shame over their own youthful conduct. Early 
experiences with exhibitionism, masturbation, or 
genital play may never have been adequately inter- 
preted to them. Hence the parents still feel in- 
secure about such behavior and are greatly dis- 
turbed by evidence that their children are engag- 
ing in similar practices. They may find their own 
inhibitions so strong that they cannot discuss sex 
matters frankly with each other. When this is so, 
they obviously cannot discuss them objectively 
with their children. 

Parents who face this problem should find help 
in reading, then talking over among themselves, 
the various reference materials to be found in the 
study outline accompanying this article. The com- 
mentary About the Kinsey Report is a readable 
book and will certainly provoke discussion in par- 
ent education groups. 


intermediate ages 


. education for the 


from six to twelve is little understood 


and not sufliciently emphasized. Few adults 


realize the peculiar advantages of these years. 


during which the child’s attitude toward 
sex is interested but impersonal. Great ad- 
vances can be made if the parent or teacher 
is aware of opportunities offered at this time 
and is sufficiently objective in his own mind 


to use them with temperance and wisdom. 





A positive attitude is absolutely necessary. Too 
often we assume that the purpose of sex educa- 
tion is to provide insurance against mishap, and 
we attempt to exercise control by threats, guilt, 
shame, coercion, and the creation of disgust. Sex 
education should build for a fuller life; it should 
assure the child an opportunity to attain a satisfy- 
ing sex life when he becomes a responsible adult. 

In the sex education of both boys and girls, it 
is important for the parents to work together. 
The notion that fathers should work with sons 
and mothers with daughters simply strengthens 
the false idea that the two sexes cannot talk easily 
about this important subject. Too often the father 
tends to leave the sole responsibility to the mother. 


ll 











One father, in describing his sex education tech- 
nique to a study group, said that whenever his 
eleven-year-old daughter asked him a question 
about sex behavior, his procedure was to turn 
hopefully toward the kitchen and call, “Oh, Ella!” 
Some parents in every group are certain to say, 
“But my child has already reached elementary 
school age and hasn’t asked any questions.”” Why 
wait for questions? Utilize natural opportunities 
for discussion, or purchase a book or a pamphlet 
for his use—and yours. You will probably begin 
with information about reproduction, but you 
should certainly begin. From that point your own 
observation should indicate the child’s needs. 
The fear of other parents’ objecting when your 
child reveals his “modern” sex education is always 
much exaggerated. Unless you have made your 
child feel that your discussions with him are very 
unusual and special, he is not likely to take the 
lead in discussing them. If he reveals his advanced 
state of knowledge by correcting inaccurate infor- 
mation, you have as much right to be offended as 
anyone at his being offered such misinformation. 


To Each His Own 


—— should be prepared for a difference in 
behavior between boys and girls during this 
period. Boys are less sheltered than girls and find 
it socially more acceptable to think about, discuss, 
and experiment with sex. A certain amount of 
group status often results from knowing and being 
able to inform one’s friends about sex. Boys are 
more likely than girls to come across evidence of 
sexual activity—that is, parked cars, discarded 
contraceptives, and pornographic literature. Girls 
are less likely than boys to be adequately informed 
about sex behavior and physiological function. 
The onset of puberty, for example, is more likely 
to be a mystery to them. 

One of the important obligations of parents is 
to prepare their children for the conversations, 
experiences, and reading material that will mold 
their attitude toward sex and their conceptions of 
it. They need to precede poor information with 
good education. To do this they will have to be art- 
ists in making use of casual happenings to open up 
discussion. Such occasions are abundant if parents 
are ready to accept them. Newspapers and maga- 
zines carry many stories that could be utilized to 
explain certain facts, particularly to older chil- 
dren. We dislike to admit that our own children 
are aware of these things, especially the more sor- 
did ones, yet I (L. A. K.) found my child, when she 
was eight, spelling out and puzzling over various 
words in the evening headlines. Trips to farms, 
zoos, and museums; the purchasing of appropriate 
books; births, marriages, and similar events—all 
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provide opportunities to talk with the child about 
sex, man-woman relationships, and family life, 

The parent who has taken advantage of such 
opportunities will be able to say, when some circum. 
stances arise, “Yes, you heard that (or saw that or 
read this), and you may also hear other children 
talking about it. This is what they really mean,” 
Or, “If you hear things that you don’t understand, 
tell them to us and we’ll either explain them or 
help you to find out if we don’t know.” Establish. 
ing this sort of relationship will help both parents 
and the child to ask questions freely and clear yp 
matters that call for discussion. 

Owing to the widely varied experiences and 
differing rates of development in children, it js 
difficult to state specifically what they should be 
taught. Certainly they should have clarified for 
them the kind of relationship that is involved in 
reproduction. They should also begin to under. 
stand the responsible behavior that should be 
associated with sex. They should know that, ac- 
2ording to its use, sex can cause suffering and hard. 
ship or happiness and satisfaction. They need to 
know that sexually not all persons behave alike. 

These may seem highly emotionalized concepts, 
but the period of latency previously mentioned en- 
sures more objectivity on the part of the child 
than will be possible after he approaches or reaches 
puberty. Also these are ideas that will be taught a 
little at a time over a long period. Toward the 
latter part of this period the child should be pre- 
pared for puberty. 


The Open Outlook 


p bee child will also need help in understanding 
his sex role. One problem of adult adjustment 
is that children sometimes conceive of their sex 
roles too rigidly or interpret masculine or femi- 
nine behavior in terms of status within their own 
sex rather than in terms of both sexes. 

Finally, sex education should have a long-range 
objective as well as a short-range one. Studies 
have demonstrated that sexual promiscuity and 
irresponsibility are often linked to personal mal- 
adjustment. It seems clear that a child who has 
had love and security while growing up and who 
has been able to develop a stable, balanced per- 
sonality is likely to make a personally and socially 
satisfying adjustment to sex. Parents who are 
genuinely concerned for the emotional well-being 
of their children, both sexually and otherwise, 
should endeavor to build stable homes and happy 
environments for their children. Although in- 
direct, this is one of the most important aspects 
of an adequate sex education program. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 34. 
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Resolved.— Heading every parent’s list of New Year’s 
resolutions should be one to make 1950 safer for all chil- 
dren, but especially those under five. Statistics on child 
mortality reveal that year after year these littlest ones 
are the most frequent victims of fatal poisoning and of 
suffocation. They suffer two thirds of the deaths from 
burns, scalds, and explosions; four out of ten of the acci- 
dental deaths from drowning; about a third of the fatal 
traffic accidents. 


Building Notes.— The trend in school buildings these 
days is toward one-story structures and more attention to 
mechanical aids, according to Architectural Forum. Com- 
fort, color, good lighting, larger windows, and flexible 
furniture are also being stressed. 


First and Last.— The cadet who leads his class at West 
Point stands a good chance of growing up to be a five-star 
general, as witness the career of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. On the other hand, General George S. Patton, 
Jr., who proved brilliant in the field, was forced to repeat 
a year’s work at the military academy. When the class 
standing of 328 colonels and generals was recently com- 
pared with their efficiency ratings in the service, it 
appeared that, at least in the Army, one can’t foretell 
success by school marks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Average Well-fed.—Just how much 
food do the average man and woman need? An answer 
comes from a group of experts on nutrition who gathered 
at the headquarters of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization in Washington not long ago. 
They agreed that Mr. Well-fed, who is 25 years old, 
weighs 144 pounds, and works at an active job that is not 
too strenuous, needs 3,200 calories a day. His wife, also 
25, weighing 122 pounds, needs 2,300 calories. She is a 
housewife with two active children—or perhaps works in 
a light industry. 


A Capital Celebration.—One hundred and fifty years 
ago this year Washington, D. C., was established as the 
capital city of the United States. To celebrate the anni- 
versary, a Freedom Fair emphasizing America’s progress 
under the free enterprise system will be held there from 
July 4 to November 22, with preliminary pageants and 
parades beginning April 15. 


Who’s Spoiled?— Compared with the child from a large 
family, an only child is usually thought to be handicapped 
in getting along with others. But Dr. M. E. Bonney of 
North Texas State College tested 1,158 students recently 
to find out how well they were liked and found that 
“only” children had the edge in popularity. 


This Killing Pace.—During the past two thousand 
years 106 forms of mammal life have become extinct —67 
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per cent of them within the last century. In fact, scien- 
tists estimate that about 38 per cent as many species have 
been exterminated in the past 50 years—within one man’s 
lifetime—as in all previous recorded history. 


A Lesson in Look-and-Listen.—A ‘miniature village 
illustrating the principles of traffic safety proved to be the 
most popular feature at a toy fair held in Birmingham, 
England, last summer. It contained a network of streets, 
an electrically driven car, and figures of two small chil- 
dren. The car and children were manipulated by remote 
control. So impressed were the police with the educa- 
tional value of the animated model that they ordered 
portable versions for use in English schools. 


Wrong Side Out.— Most people brood too much over 
their weaknesses and failings, a psychiatric social worker 
who is expert at straightening out personality difficulties 
wrote in a recent issue of Hygeia. In other words, they 
are “oriented in the negative.’’ Since this is definitely 
bad for emotional health, the writer advised everyone to 
turn his other side uppermost and focus on what’s best in 
himself. 


Snowflakes. —It isn’t imagination. The pattern of every 
snowflake is an original creation. A scientific scrutiny of 
100,000 snowflakes revealed no two identical ones. Only 
in one respect did they resemble each other: all had six 
sides. 


Schoolmen’s Slate.— When the Eighty-first Congress 
convenes this month for its second session, it will find a 
number of educational measures awaiting action. Among 
them are some to speed up school construction, aid medi- 
cal education, create a National Science Foundation, 
extend social security coverage to employees of nonprofit 
educational organizations and others, and amend the law 
to give veterans more leeway in choosing courses and 
schools. 


Enlisted for World Peace.—A new member was re- 
cently named to the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. He is Keith Beery of Denver, 17 years old 
and a high school senior. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 2-50, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the February Na- 
ti Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in etiving the March issue. Send $1.25 
to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Reading the Comit— 





Opportunity or Threat? 





PROFITABLE enterprise of producers, 

a popular pastime for consumers— 
that’s what the so-called comics are. And 
that’s why they are likely to be with us for 
a long time. Those who deplore this fact 
are well advised to study the whole situa- 
tion rather than simply condemn the boys 
and girls whose appetite for excitement 
and high suspense is seemingly insatiable. 











reading the comic strips had become a favor- 

ite activity of boys and girls in America. 
Indeed our studies showed that comic strips in 
the newspapers were avidly consumed by 90 per 
cent of children over eight years of age. It was 
some years later, in the middle nineteen-thirties, 
that the first of our present comic books appeared. 
Within a year or two the reading of comic books 
was on the way to becoming a national habit. In 
1940 Sterling North, writing for the National 
Parent-Teacher, commented: “Virtually every 
child in America is reading color ‘comic’ maga- 
zines—a poisonous mushroom growth. ... Ten 
million copies of these sex-horror serials are sold 
every month.” 

He was right. At Northwestern University a 
study of random samplings from 2,500 school 
children in grades four, five, and six showed that 
in each grade an average of fifteen comic books 
were read. Four were read regularly; four and a 
half, often. About two years later a study of 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades showed 
that they read the comic books somewhat less 
often than did pupils in the middle grades. How- 
ever, a strong interest in comic books persisted, 
and in comic strips as well. Thus in the junior 
high school, as in the middle grades, reading the 
comics was found to be a favored leisure-time 
pursuit of boys and girls. 


I 1927 Harvey C. Lehman and I reported that 
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A further study of high school pupils revealed 
somewhat less interest in comic magazines. Never- 
theless even in a high school rich in opportunities 
to enjoy and explore good literature the comics 
ranked high among favored reading materials. In 
fact, they constituted about a fourth of the total 
number of magazines read. Certainly this con- 
tinued preoccupation with the comics throughout 
the elementary and the secondary school presents 
a problem in some classes and constitutes a chal- 
lenge in every school. 


Prolific Presses, Avid Readers 


HE war saw a sharp increase of interest in 

comic books, and the output in recent years 
has been overwhelming. In the period 1943-1945 
slightly more than 1,000,000,000 comic books were 
published, as compared with 428,000,000 books 
of other types, including 237,000,000 textbooks. 
According to surveys conducted by the Market 
Research Corporation of America, the rate of 
publication in 1947 was about 15,000,000 comic 
books a week. Thus the staggering figure reaches 
750,000,000 copies a year. And the readers are 
not all children, either. According to a report in 
Tide for September 24, 1948, in a representative 
cross section of people in Dayton, Ohio, 43 per 
cent of the men and 51 per cent of the women 
read comic books regularly. 

What is the result of this strong and continued 
addiction? It is idle to contend that such an exces- 
sive amount of this kind of reading does not 
affect children. The attitudes, values, and ideals 
of self developed in children are determined by 
their experiences. Steady and repeated reading 
of comic books will have far-reaching effects upon 
the mass mind as well as upon the individual. 
It will tend to keep people on a plateau educa- 
tionally, for comic books are commonly charac- 
terized by blatant use of color, inferior language 
expression, and poor printing technique. Seldom 
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do they convey information of significance. Unless 
the reading of comic books is balanced by more 
worthy educational experiences, there can be little 
growth in desirable reading habits and attitudes. 


Tainted Topics 


HAT are the themes that are repeated in the 

comic books and in children’s programs on 
radio and television broadcasts? There can be no 
doubt about the recurring use of violence in these 
media—particularly in the comic book. As Nor- 
pert Mulhlen states in Commentary for January 
1949: 


The real point is not that the children will tend to 
resort to violence themselves; it is rather that they 
begin to accept violence, when practiced by others, as 
“sermeal.”. .. 


This education to violence, while hardly presenting 
the “clear and present danger’’ of causing juvenile crime 
waves, breaks the ground for a future criminal society. 
Individual insecurity and social anxiety, the common 
roots of both the murder trend in 
entertainment and increasing ju- 
venile delinquency, can lead to 
brute force and terror as a normal 
basis for society where today it is 
only an abnormal individual be- 
havior pattern. If that is the case, 
the comic books may be helping to 
educate a whole generation for an 
authoritarian rather than a demo- 
cratic society. 


This is not the cry of an 
alarmist but a sober, earnest 
warning that deserves sober, 
earnest attention. The long- 
range danger may be greater 
than we think. 

In fairness it should be 
added that some comic maga- 
zines are used for educational 
purposes. Vocabulary drill 
books (associated with Superman) are now avail- 
able in this form, as are “improved comics” for 
classroom use. The assumption seems to be that 
because children love the comics, they will enjoy 
drill books on vocabulary presented in association 
with characters from comic books. Such a pro- 
cedure has obvious limitations. If new words are 
presented in a frame of violence, children will 
receive added preparation for a world of terror 
and brutality. 

But there are some materials that do not 
depend on violence for their appeal. In news- 
papers for children and in a number of recently 
published books, the cartoon technique is em- 
ployed effectively to present educational matter 
of significance and worth. These procedures point 
the way to newer approaches that should be 
developed and widely used. 
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Why do children read comic books? Here are 
some of the reasons: 


1. Comic books present short, exciting serial stories, 
utilizing themes of universal appeal. 


2. They satisfy children’s desire to escape from the 
routine or monotony of daily life. 


3. They are easy to read. The pictures carry the story 
and help the child whose reading ability is poor. They 
do not penalize the poor reader. 


4. They present familiar characters in a series of re- 
lated experiences, which may also appear in the movies 
or be heard on the radio. 


5. They are episodic in nature and require relatively 
short periods of concentration. 


6. They are readily available not only at newsstands 
but in drugstores, grocery stores, and elsewhere. 


7. They are inexpensive. Many parents cannot afford 
the luxury of expensive books, but the comic books are 
bought at very small cost and then exchanged and cir- 
culated among friends. As one boy said, “Sure, Little 
Toot and Madeleine are fine books, but you can buy a 
second-hand copy of Superman for two cents.” 


8. They are read because many classrooms and homes 
are insufficiently supplied with good books and other 
reading materials of interest to children. 


The Reading Operation 


HE parents and teachers of 

America—not to mention 
other adults concerned with the 
welfare of the young—have on 
their hands a serious problem 
that must be faced realistically. 
Our children’s minds have 
been captured by forces that 
are on the whole inimical to the 
interests not only of the chil- 
dren themselves but of society 
at large. The attack has suc- 
ceeded partly because the in- 
vaders are clever and strong 
but largely because the defense 
has been weak. The plain fact, 
bluntly stated, is that an appalling number of 
children who are old enough to read do not know 
how to read or do not like it. And we adults are 
not sufficiently excited about this sad fact. 

Anyone who visits a dozen typical middle-grade 
classrooms will find a wide range of reading abil- 
ity in every class. In a single fifth- or sixth-grade 
classroom the range between the poorest and the 
best will probably be five years. There will be 
many children whose reading ability is one, two, 
or even three years below that of the average 
child in such grades. Hence we have the sad spec- 
tacle of middle-grade pupils stumbling over words 
as they try to unravel intricate passages in geog- 
raphy and history textbooks. No wonder so many 
children prefer comic books! 

Far too many boys and girls read laboriously, 
word by word, or phrase by phrase, instead of, as 
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Pearl Buck points out, idea by idea. Here is a 
fundamental problem to which we have devoted 
too little attention. Because they lack skill in 
reading, pupils come to look upon all school sub- 
jects as distasteful. Parents should be on the alert 
to detect signs of poor technique in the teaching 
of reading. When a ten-year-old child of average 
general ability cannot readily read a book suited 
to his age but takes refuge in pictures with short, 
easy captions, or “balloons,” there is something 
wrong. 

Reading Resources 


HAT “something” may of course be the teach- 

er’s method, but it may also be a lack of at- 
tractive, appealing material. In some classrooms 
one finds little to read except uninviting sets of old 
textbooks and practice exercises. A visit to a 
dozen schools will convince most persons that 
reading materials are woefully inadequate—so 
limited that it is impossible to provide children 
with the variety their development requires. 

Recent studies, however, make it apparent that 
the reading problem does not suddenly arise when 
the child starts to school. For several years many 
important forces have been operating to shape his 
attitude and determine his later success. He may 
be fortunate in having parents who enjoy read- 
ing, who have given him books and read aloud to 
him. A boy or girl who discovers early in life 
that books can be a never ending source of in- 
formation and pleasure seldom has difficulty in 
learning to read. He accepts books as a necessary 
part of everyday living and learns to read as 
naturally as he learns to talk or walk. 

The provision of abundant, good, and suitable 
reading materials for children is a responsibility 
that parents, teachers, and librarians should share. 
These adults should understand that the reading 
patterns of any two children will be as different 
as are their personalities. They should pool their 
resources in an effort to understand each child 
and to guide him sympathetically toward the in- 
exhaustible wealth of information and enjoyment 
to be found in good books. 

Here are some positive suggestions for teachers: 

1. Study the children in your class and try to under- 
stand their varied needs. 


2. Help them develop more effective habits and skills 
so that they will enjoy the act of reading as well as the 
results. 

3. Help them to build useful vocabularies in different 
fields—science, social studies, and so on—by supplying a 
diversity of good reading materials. 

4. Discuss good books with the pupils, and try to relate 
these books to favorite programs on the radio or tele- 
vision screen. 

5. Reeognize the fact that satisfactions derived from 
reading the comics are intimately associated with similar 
satisfactions that come from the movies, the radio, and 
television. Become acquainted with these media, and 
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give whatever individual or group guidance is needed, 


6. Lead pupils to read critically, to listen discrimj- 
natingly, and to evaluate the worth of pictured presenta. 
tions offered by movies, comic books, and television. 

7. Cultivate the library habit and discuss good books 
discovered by the pupils. 

8. Utilize recordings occasionally to present a part of 
a book that may be of unusual appeal and usefulness for 
a class or for an individual. 

9. Take children on trips and enrich their experiences 
generally. Plan to give them varied and satisfying social 
experiences as a background for discussion and for 
reading. 

_ 10. Observe each child and study his pattern of read- 
ing. Help him to develop a reading pattern that is bal- 
anced and suitable. 


For parents, these suggestions are made: 


1. Provide rich and varied experiences for your child, 

2. Study his pattern of reading. Try to guide him 
toward a balanced program of varied and individually 
satisfying experiences in reading. 
_ 3. Know your child and his needs. Find out what he 
is listening to on the radio and what he is seeing on tele- 
vision or in the movies. Let him share with you the 
pleasures he finds in them. 

4. Set aside a time for reading and for discussing 
books and magazines. Read with your children. 

5. Guide your child to read critically, to develop val- 
ues, and to appraise comic books, radio programs, and 
movies. 

6. Provide books and reading materials on different 
subjects, and gradually increase their difficulty so as to 
foster growth in reading skills. 

7. Remember, finally, that your child needs to find joy 
and satisfaction in reading. Help him to develop the 
necessary skills, and then encourage him to read about 
things that strongly interest him. ™ 

a 


~~ 


The Mind Enchanted 


ar his book Happy Days, H. L. Mencken has a 
delightful chapter entitled “Larval Stage of a 
Bookworm.” He tells how he discovered Huckle- 
berry Finn when he was eight years of age. “It 
was probably,” he says, “the most stupendous 
event in my whole life. . . . If I undertook to 
tell you the effect it had upon me my talk would 
sound frantic, and even delirious. Its import 
was genuinely terrific. I had not gone further 
than the first incomparable chapter before I real- 
ized, child though I was, that I had entered a 
domain of new and gorgeous wonders. ... I 
simply couldn’t put the book down.” Like many 
other boys who find enjoyment in a great book, 
he realized what books can mean—that there 
would be books and more books throughout his 
entire life. 

The child whose mind has been captured by the 
genius of Mark Twain is in no danger from the 
comics. He will swallow them, perhaps, in large 
quantities, much as he swallows vast amounts of 
hamburgers, green apples, and soda pop at ill- 
chosen hours. But the harm will be negligible. 
His real self is beyond the enemy’s reacn. 
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HEN you say the word “philosopher” to the 

man in the street, he immediately thinks of a 

gray-bearded, doddering, impractical dream- 
er. If the man in the street were told that he , 
was a philosopher, he would laugh heartily and pass on. 
And yet every one of us is a philosopher. All of us 
have some theory or explanation for our existence, 
our purpose in life, and our standards of behavior. 
Perhaps these philosophies may not be readily put 
into words, but nevertheless we have them, and we 
cannot go on without them. 

Take only one part of our lives—child training. All 
parents have to be teachers, and when we begin 
bringing up a child we need some philosophy to guide 
us. We have to have a goal and a method for achieving 
that goal. Not being trained philosophers we may 
make some errors in our reasoning, and we may have 
to change ideas in midstream. Still every act of every 
parent is based on some goal, some ideal—something 
beyond the immediate present. 

When Father says, “I want my son to be an honest, 
upright man,” he has stated his goal for his son. 
When Mother says, “I want our daughter to be beau- 
tiful and make a wealthy marriage,” she indicates 
her values, her goal. And think of the time-worn 
maxims, the guide phrases that are kept constantly 
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N OLD, old question comes up again 
for reexamination in the light of 
modern and forward-looking intelli- 
gence. Immense advances have already 
been made in dealing with this perennial 
enigma, but much remains to be learned, 
digested, and used. Times have changed, 
and discipline, like many other things, 
must be adapted to present-day needs. 











before us: “Honesty is the best policy.” “Get 
what you can while the going is good.” “Sur- 
vival of the fittest.” “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” Often contra- 
dictory, they are still philosophical symbols 
of human striving. 

Each one of us, then, is under the influence 
of some idea or purpose, value or goal, when 
we are teaching others. A teacher says, “Two 
plus two equals four. Let us all try to be ac- 
curate.” Accuracy, she implies, is an imme- 
diate goal, and she also implies that accuracy 
is a desirable trait. 

The goals most parents uphold for their 
children are usually pretty specific: respect- 
ability in the community, success in a job, 
wealth, prestige and honor in a profession. 
(As we all know, these often come about be- 
cause the parents have been disappointed in 
their own achievements.) But whatever our 
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goals of child training, we always place a value 
on certain kinds of behavior, of which some are 
approved and others disapproved. 

For example, the typical parent approves of 
kindness, punctuality, cleanliness, caution, and 
high marks in school. He disapproves of lying, 
stealing, vulgar language, dawdling, extrava- 
gance, and stinginess. Father and mother may 
differ about fighting, smoking, or petting, but on 
the whole there is a definite division between ap- 
proved and disapproved behavior. This makes the 
major goal easy for the parent to define and for 
the child to understand: “Do what is approved 
and don’t do what is disapproved.” 


The Golden Mean 


UCH a goal seemingly requires children to do 
nothing but conform, submit, and obey. Are 
these traits, we sometimes ask ourselves, really 
to be desired? “In childhood, yes,” say most par- 
ents. “When the children grow up they can use 
their own judgment.” The next question, quite 
naturally, is how can they learn to use judgment 
without any practice? Since the answer is that 
they can’t, many parents react against the ap- 
proval-disapproval philosophy by saying, ‘All 
right, let the children do what they like. We cer- 
tainly don’t want a generation of spineless adults.” 
Accordingly they set up a goal of nonconformity 
and find themselves in chaos. Small wonder that 
such a philosophy never lasts very long and is 
succeeded by an even greater stress on conformity. 
The true ideal of child training should be, of 
course, the golden mean. We all need to conform, 
within essential limits, if our society is to sur- 
vive. At the same time we all need some chance 
not to conform, so we won’t feel like blowing up. 
What we really want is freedom with self-control. 

To strike this happy balance] isn’t easy, and in 
most instances of parent-child, teacher-pupil, or 
employer-employee relations—whenever one per- 
son is directing others—there is usually a waver- 
ing between the two goals. At one time a father 
may say, “Do as I tell you, and never mind what 
you think’’; at others, “For goodness’ sake, can’t 
you use your own judgment?” The effects of this 
were tearfully summed up by a lad whose father 
spanked him for jumping in the lake with his 
clothes on. “But, Dad,” wept the boy, “Jimmie 
told me to jump in, and you taught me to do as 
I am told.” 

All those who are in authority—parents, teach- 
ers, captains, ministers—must have a philosophy 
that covers not only goals b ttain- 
ing them. One way of getting children to conform 
—if we are willing to be on the job twenty-four 
hours a day—is punishment. The more severe the 
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punishment, the more effective it is. If a certain 
form of punishment doesn’t seem to work, then 
progressively harsher forms can be used. The ¢x- 
treme form, death, is the logical conclusion. aa “ 
#@% philosophies adopted this plan, and as long 
as there was eternal vigilance it worked. 

But who in our culture wants that kind of so- 
ciety? Punishment creates not harmony among 
men, but enmity among men. Force begets force. 
If someone strikes us and we cannot hit back, we 
immediately feel the urge to hit somebody else 
who cannot strike back at us. Thus begins a chain 
reaction that eventually brings warfare instead 
of welfare to us and our fellow men. 


Ways To Teach 


HERE is a great difference, of course, between 

the punishment of the oppressor for the op- 
pressed and the mild and limited kind of punish- 
ment that parents impose upon children. How 
else can we teach them the difference between 
approved and disapproved behavior? Can’t we 
keep them from doing the disapproved things by 
inflicting pain—in small amounts? Probably not. 
For one thing, pain may make a child avoid the 
total situation instead of one small part of it. A 
rap over the knuckles when he strikes the wrong 
note on the piano may make him avoid music 
instead of helping him strike the right note. 

Like all living organisms we human beings try 
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our best to avoid situations that give us pain. But unknown. The most important feeling he has is his 
human beings also deeply resent having force used _ belief in the dependability of this bulwark. Later, 
upon them. Helpless anger builds up in them, and_as he grows in knowledge of the world, this feel- 
even though this reaction may not show itself ing remains as the core of the whole experience 
immediately, someday, some generation, it will that is called “belonging.” We all know that to 
poil into personal or group violence. belong to a group is to feel comfortable, to enjoy 
In a little child this anger boils up without the warmth of being accepted, to divest ourselves 
delay, spilling over on the toy that has tripped of the threat of the unknown. 
him or the playmate who has run off with his pail As he grows up in his own family the child 
and shovel. His parents will help him to release learns what the rules of his group are and why 
his rage before it has a chance to build up—re- they must be observed—why he can hit a toy 
lease it and direct it into harmless channels. But with a stick but cannot ever hit or hurt another 
| such daily events are discipline enough. Force/ person, why each player must wait his turn in a 





used as discipline does nothing to accomplish t game, why one must share his playthings with 
long-range goal that should be in the mind others. 
i every parent: to help a child accept the compro- As a Child Chooses 
i mises necessary for social living—not because of 
the penalty that may follow his nonconformity N return for his acceptance of these rules, the 
put for the good of himself and society. child gains all the satisfaction and security 


If punishment doesn’t pay, then, what method of belonging. Therefore when he feels like break- 

) can we use? First of all, education itself should ing a rule he has a choice to make. He can either 

lead the child in a definite direction. Through accept the restriction that the rules impose upon 

education he learns the rules and regulations es- him so as to enjoy being in the group, or he can 
sential for living and working together ina fam- decide that conformity is not worth the sacrifice. 





ily, a schoolroom, a nation, a whole civilized so- This method eliminates not only punishment 

ciety. He learns, too, that breaking these rules _ itself, with its accompanying fear, but also the 
| and regulations has immediate consequences. haunting sense of guilt that so often comes with 
in the realization that one has broken a rule. Every- 
n The Clue and the Key body makes mistakes while he is learning. How 
KS ny : absurd, then, to attach fear and guilt to expe- 
7 ét IGHT here we find the master clue we have been riences that can’t be avoided. How much better to 


looking for. Children find out very early that make the child understand that by gradually 
every act is followed by a consequence. They learn’ eliminating mistakes he is moving toward fuller 
this more or less rapidly as they explore their and more satisfying life. 
§ | physical world. Furthermore they discover that What consequence, if any, can we use when a 
when they violate the laws of nature the conse- child breaks a rule? The answer is simple andl—~ 


e quences are always consistent, immediate, inevi- logical: isolation. Isolation is the exact opposite 
e table. Fire always burns. Breakable things always of being with others. Therefore it is the direct 
n 


shatter on a concrete sidewalk. and logical consequence of violating the code of 

d In the social realm, of course, there can be no the group. The child must understand, however, 
such consistency. Yet for the child these rules’ that he has made his own choice and that he can 
must be made to seem just as invariable. Itisupto return to the group whenever he is willing to 

us to establish them in this way, always looking change that choice—in other words, to conform. 
forward to the time when the eager, learning child He should not feel that he has been rejected but 





n becomes the controlled, self-regulated adult. that he has chosen to withdraw. Isolation should 
Bee Now what satisfaction does a young child get never be retribution or revenge; it is the logical 
- from conforming to these man-made rules of so- consequence of disapproved behavior. 

id cial conduct? He is hardly old enough to grasp It goes without saying that if the youngster 
: moral or ethical values. Hence we must always s¢ées no real advantages in belonging to a group, 
; provide a consequence for his actions—one that h e will not be affected by the isolation. He may 
j himself can understand and that will affect his“ even enjoy it. In this case it is up to the group 
. behavior either positively or negatively. to examine itself, discover in what ways it has 
eC Think for a moment of that young child. Think failed to satisfy the child’s inner needs—perhaps 
A of how many new and unfamiliar situations con- the need for security, perhaps the need for inde- 
g front him every day. These situations often pendence. Here again there is no place for punish- 
C frighten him just because they are new, and he ment. Punishment pays—but in counterfeit coin! 
depends on his parents to protect and reassure 


: t , See questions, program suggestions, and reading references | 
. him. They are his bulwark against the fearsome on mean 34. ¥ 
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and Cultural Organization seeks to sweep 

ignorance and prejudice out of the dark 
corners of the world. To do this it must carry on 
a great number of vastly varied tasks. Eight 
months ago, in the May 1949 National Parent- 
Teacher, a few of its activities were briefly dis- 
cussed. Since then UNESCO has been contin- 
uously busy on every continent. Clearly the time 
has come for another progress report. 


Te United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


Life and the Land 


ROM India came word that a weed whose roots were 

digging as deep as seven feet into the earth was laying 
waste thousands of acres of precious farmland. Respond- 
ing to the call for help, UNESCO recommended scientific 
counter measures. The weed was killed, and the land was 
saved. At about the same time Canada announced that a 
new hybrid animal, to be known as the catialo, had at 
last been successfully developed from crossbreeding the 
cow and the buffalo. UNESCO knew that other lands 
similar in climate and terrain would be keenly interested. 


Science and the Arts 


HENEVER possible UNESCO has encouraged the work 
Wa archeologists in piecing together new chapters of 
the ancient story of mankind upon the earth. Some ex- 
cavations are located in Afghanistan, some in the frozen 
Eskimo lands of northern Asia. Late last year scientists 
from both hemispheres assembled in Peru, partly under 
UNESCO auspices, to study the effects of altitude on 
human and animal life and to compare notes on the re- 
sults of cosmic ray research. And in Nigeria, thousands 
of miles away, a team of specialists engaged in one of 
UNESCO’s pilot projects in fundamental education, 
were learning that their most useful teaching tool was the 
radio loudspeaker. 

Again, Russiaandthe 
United States, acting 
with unaccustomed 
harmony, honored the 
memory of Goethe, a 
genius of German birth. 
UNESCO has been 
keenly interested in 
the Italian book hos- 
pital where priceless 
manuscripts damaged 
by age or war are re- 
paired with delicate 
skill. And scholars the 
world over hailed the 
first translation into 
English—accomplished 
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Around the World 





with UNESCO 


in the United Kingdom—of an unabridged edition of 
the Talmud, the traditional body of Jewish civil and 
canonical law. Nor was it sheer coincidence that astrono- 
mers at widely distant observatories were simultaneous- 
ly training their giant lenses on a new star. UNESCO 
had helped to keep them informed. 


Pertinent and Practical 


oO the charge that UNESCO constantly has its head in 
an academic cloud, many spirited replies could be made. 
Last year, for example, UNESCO provided timely and 
urgently needed relief for Greek refugee children. It also 
cooperated in meeting the desperate educational needs of 
displaced persons in the Middle East. A highly practical 
coupon system to simplify the purchase of books pub- 
lished in other countries—a vital need, frequently balked 
by the intricacies of currency exchange—has been work- 
ing with growing success under UNESCO care. This 
agency has not been content to reiterate its belief in the 
value of exchanging persons as well as books across na- 
tional boundaries. In 1949 UNESCO awarded from its 
own limited budget fifty-two fellowships to the nationals 
of seventeen countries for study in seven member nations, 
Neither can it be said that UNESCO gives advice only 
from a distance. Last year it sponsored and had a share 
in sponsoring many conferences and seminars of which 
two in particular attracted wide attention. One was an 
adult education conference held at Elsinore, Denmark, 
and the other a seminar on illiteracy held at Quitandin- 
ha, Brazil. UNESCO has prepared pamphlets on the edu- 
cational use of the radio and film and on the desirable 
professional training of press and radio journalists. It 
has also conducted a notable survey of the technical needs 
of the press, radio, and film in fourteen countries and 
territories. 


Many other projects of immediate and lasting 
value have had to be omitted from this packaged 
tour. Even these few scattered instances, how- 
ever, show the importance of UNESCO’s role in 
encouraging the constructive and creative ac- 
tivities of men everywhere and in breaking down 
the barriers that too long have isolated both 
minds and nations. Every effort of UNESCO rests 
on the conviction that peace, if it is not to fail, 
must be founded “upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind.” 

Even now this United Nations agency is making 
plans for the Fifth Session of its General Con- 
ference, scheduled to be held this spring in 
Florence, Italy. Whether or not UNESCO con- 
tinues to succeed in the great aims toward which 
all its work is directed will depend on the sus- 
tained support of thinking men and women. 
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e I am to participate in a debate on “Should Nursery 
Education Be Part of Our Public School System?” 
Most of the articles on this subject seem to agree 
that nursery education is necessary, but what are the 
arguments for and against its being a part of the 


public school system ?—Mrs. W. E. P. 


O™ expert whom I consulted says this: “There 
is little question that nursery education will 
eventually be included in the public schools as 
part of the primary school unit. The education 
laws of several states now authorize school sys- 
tems to provide nursery schools, and a number of 
these systems now operate one or more units for 
children below kindergarten age.” My friend 
wisely suggests that before nursery schools can be 
considered we must ask “whether the kindergarten 
child has been provided for. With the present 
rising birth rate, kindergarten enrollments are 
larger, and the question of space and of available 
teachers for younger children must be faced.” 

Perhaps the question should not be an all-or- 
nothing matter. It is not impossible to have a part- 
time nursery school program—say, two or three 
days a week supplemented by scheduled confer- 
ences between parents and the teacher. 

It isn’t hard to find the pro arguments. For a 
reference list and publications on values, equip- 
ment, and other facts, write to Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis in the U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. On the con side there are arguments hav- 
ing to do with space shortages, teacher shortages, 
and money shortages. I myself subscribe to the 
“crisis” theory of legislation. Homo sapiens sel- 
dom has enough sapience to act on reason, and 
not until his house burns down a couple of times 
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does he buy a fire extinguisher. The pros can win 
all the points in favor of nursery education and 
lose the budget battle. 

Of course, if a local factory can’t hire women 
workers without making provision for their chil- 
dren—well, that’s a crisis. Until some horrible 
catastrophe like that occurs in a community, 
women who can afford it will send their children 
to nursery school; women who can’t, won’t. 


@ In our town we find, somewhat to our chagrin, that 
only half or less than half of our boys and girls 
finish high school. We have what we believe is a fine 
high school, and we are wondering why so many 
drop out as soon as they become sixteen. Is this large 
percentage peculiar to our town?—A. G. W. 


0, your school is not peculiar. It is typical. If 

you will dig a little deeper I think you will 
find that many students leave before the legal age 
of sixteen. You may also come upon some un- 
pleasant facts about the American high school 
itself. The welcome it seems to extend to all young 
people is not as broad or as hearty as its open 
doors and its football gaiety suggest. To help 
you understand your own school better, let me 
refer you to some fairly recent books. They may 
shock you as they do me. 

First I suggest Elmtown’s Youth by August B. 
Hollingshead (Wiley, 1949). Elmtown is a pseudo- 
nym for a typical middle western town. Dr. Hol- 
lingshead is a sociologist, but don’t let that scare 
you. Remember the feature on Rockford, Illinois, 
in Life last fall, the one about the various social 
classes? Dr. Hollingshead’s patient studies follow 
that pattern. 

What did he find? He found that the boy and 
girl from across the tracks and near the tracks— 
location of the two lower income groups—have 
almost no chance of success in our typical high 
school. The student cliques exclude these young 
people, often persecuting them with the ruthless 
cruelty of teen-agers. Busy teachers, fearful 
teachers, prejudiced teachers may fail to under- 
stand these lonely, unfortunate children. Com- 
munity pressures frequently keep administrators 
from doing what they know should be done. The 
children arrive in high school with two strikes 
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against them. The school throws them a fast one, 
and they leave, glad to turn their backs on edu- 
cation forever. 

Elmtown’s Youth reads like a tragic novel. Go 
on from there to Democracy in Jonesville (Harper, 
1949) and Who Shall Be Educated? (Harper, 
1944), both by sociologist William Lloyd Warner 
and his associates. Then get down to bed rock by 
writing the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, for 
Early School Leavers: A Major Educational 
Problem by Harold J. Dillon ($1.25). 

You will discover in this publication that those 
who leave school are not, as a group, “dumb”— 
though mathematics and English are their Water- 
loos. Often they are youngsters who have been 
moved about from one school to another. As they 
advance in school they fail more and more sub- 
jects; they cut classes more and more; they secure 
little service from the school counselor. 

You will find in this booklet also some seven- 
teen recommendations on what to do—and very 
practical suggestions they are. Teachers must 
have time really to know these students, if the 
schools are to hold them. They need to be given 
confidence that school has something valuable for 
them. They need to succeed there, not fail. 


® I have been asked by the board of education in 
our town to prepare a booklet explaining the need 
for a proposed bond issue. This is a new kind of job 
for me. Where can I find out what other towns have 
done ?—L. B. R. 


r. R.’s question went to the research division 
of the National Education Association, whose 
director, Frank W. Hubbard, writes: 

“  . Educational Research Service Circular No. 
7, Winning School Support at the Polls, describes 
a number of successful bond campaigns, and its 
illustrations reproduce leaflets, posters, cartoons, 
and so on, which were used in some of the 
campaigns. (Send for it from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C.) 

“Perhaps you will want to purchase from the 
National School Service Institute (Shop 307, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago 90, Illinois) a copy of Cam- 
paigns: Some Practical Suggestions for Schools. 

“We have in our own files loan packets of mate- 
rials that have been used in conducting school 
bond campaigns throughout the country.” 

There are some other aids. The October School 
Life, official magazine of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation (Washington 25, D. C.), contains an article 
with illustrations and charts called “The Race 
Between School Children and Schoolhouses” by 
Ray L. Hamon, specialist in the field of school 
housing. Another guide to the mobilizing of com- 
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munity effort is a leaflet-—one of the best I have 
seen—entitled Schools Are What We Make Them. 
Send for it from Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


® What is your opinion of the value of these counsel- 
ing services that give vocational aptitude tests? Are 
they reliable? My boy isn’t sure what he wants to do, 
We are debating whether to invest in one of these 
services.—Mrs. C. D. 


F cgaevagem for a vocational aptitude test for 
your boy can be justified with two provisos: 
first, that you clearly recognize the limitations of 
such tests and, second, that you use a thoroughly 
reliable testing service. 

Tests cannot identify the occupation your boy, 
or any young person, should devote his life to. 
As a well-qualified guidance expert will point 
out, the capacities required for a good pianist are 
also those required for a good radar technician. 
He will point out that there are no special en- 
gineering aptitudes and, moreover, that many tests 
now in use identify what a boy or girl has already 
learned in school rather than any innate ability. 
Today there are more than thirty thousand voca- 
tions one may choose from. These vocations fall 
into certain broad groupings. A person who could 
succeed in one could also succeed in a number of 
others in the same category—given equal interest 
and application of energy. 

Boys and girls must make the final decisions 
themselves, decisions based on their own interests 
and abilities. Counselors and teachers who know 
them personally and know their records can be 
most helpful. Then, too, I am a great believer in 
the value of school activities. Through them a 
youngster finds out about himself and his likes and 
dislikes. There is considerable evidence that most 
adult interests, both vocational and avocational, 
are largely formed and fixed in the teen years. 

Another practical means for self-discovery is 
work experience. When I was a boy my family in- 
sisted that I sell subscriptions to magazines. Well, 
I tried, but I found that salesmanship was not 
for me. Today not enough provisions are made 
for giving young people real work experience, al- 
though summer jobs or summer camping can be 
equally effective. You would do well to inquire in- 
to the specialized summer camps for music, art, 
dance, drama, and so on. An intensive summer’s 
work in one of these fields rapidly winnows the 
dabblers from those who have ability and interest. 

Now for the second proviso—reliability of the 
testing service. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New 
York, has looked into this aspect. Write to them 
for information on reliable testing agencies or 
services in your area.—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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The new look at Fox 
Branch School. After 
the Save the Children 
Federation found a 
sponsor for it, the little 
rural school saw a lot 
of changes. Note the 
library in the lefthand 
corner, the desks, the 
painted interior, and 
the general note of 
cleanliness. 





SCHOOL THAT 


States have built schools, but there is a little 
wooden schoolhouse in Hancock County, 
Tennessee, that built a community. Seven or eight 
years ago, Fox Branch School was a one-room 
shack that housed eighty badly neglected but in- 
telligent pupils for a few hours a day. It had no 
desks, no maps, no water facilities, no school 
lunch program, no library books, not much of 
anything besides four unpainted board walls and 
a leaky roof. Children of all ages were herded 
into it to learn their three R’s from a teacher 
who “boarded around.”’ Many never learned them. 
The adults of the community were lacking in 


([isises nave of communities in the United 








HEN Elmer Turner came to teach school 

in Hancock County, Tennessee, nine 
years ago, he found poverty and neglect 
such as most of us have never known. The 
school itself had no equipment, nothing 
to work with until a devoted P.T.A. banded 
together with the rest of the little commu- 
nity to seek outside help. What happened 
when aid came from the Save the Children 


Federation reads like a modern miracle. 
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BUILT 
A COMMUNITY 


CHARLEY TIDD COLE 


formal education. Most of them had never had 
an opportunity to attend school at all. Many felt 
that “book larnin’” was a waste of time or that 
it was likely to put dangerous notions into a child’s 
mind. Their scattered homes reflected their lack 
of opportunity. They had never learned about 
hygiene, so their health was poor. They knew 
little about sanitation and less about germs. They 
lived by farming, yet their land was run down, 
their implements almost primitive, their diets 
monotonous and lacking in nutrition. 

That was in 1940. Today there is a large “Wel- 
come to Fox Branch School” sign above the front 
door of the smartly white-painted, three-room 
schoolhouse. There is a well and a pump for fresh 
water right outside the window. A fine vegetable 
garden provides food for school lunches. Lovely 
flowers and well-kept grounds “pretty up” the 
surroundings. Five children, out of the graduat- 
ing class of eight, went on to high school last 
year—something hitherto unheard of at Fox 
Branch. And the three teachers and the children 
of Fox Branch boast of the best basketball team 
in all Hancock County. 
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The children have brought their “book larnin’ ” 
into their homes. The land itself has not been 
transformed into an oasis, but the farmers have 
learned better ways to make it productive. Homes 
are cleaner; many are painted outside and in; 
many have furniture made and bought. The 
causes and effects of ill-health are better known 
and better guarded against. 


The Will To Change 


ow did all this happen? Five factors are re- 
sponsible for this remarkable change. First 
is the Save the Children Federation, a child serv- 
ice organization that operates not only abroad 
but here in America in disadvantaged rural areas 
and on the Navaho Reservation. Second, there is 
the awakened social consciousness of county 
leaders in the fields of education and welfare, re- 
sulting in a local Hancock County Save the Chil- 
dren Federation Committee. Third, there are the 
native ability and willingness of American chil- 
dren to learn how to study and play, given oppor- 
tunity and equipment. A fourth factor is the co- 
operation of parents who needed to be convinced 
that good books are not merely “storytellin’ 
trash.” And fifth is the sincerely devoted P.T.A. 
that had the will but lacked the tools to work 
with, led by Mrs. Tyler Burchette, president. 
The change did not come overnight. Elmer 
Turner, who came into this physically and men- 
tally backward atmosphere to teach at Fox Branch 
nine years ago, was the instrumentality for much 
of the actual transformation. 
“T had never heard of the place or been there,” 








said Elmer Turner. “When I first saw it, | 
wondered what I could do—teaching in a build. 
ing like this without teaching equipment of any 
kind. On my first day when I rang the bell, 
there assembled in this one room some eighty 
or more boys and girls from the ages of six to 
sixteen. The room had only five benches, and they 
were quickly filled. The rest of the children stood 
around the walls. 

“There had never been any organized class. 
room work in this school. A few of the older 
children could spell a little and do very simple 
arithmetic. Most of them could not read at all. 
They had no textbooks, not even simple spellers 
or readers. No blackboard, no chalk, no pencils, 
Nothing.” 

The children were awkward, shy, ignorant. They 
were literally starved in body, mind, and soul. 
The new teacher was appalled by the job that 
confronted him, for teaching meant far more to 
him than herding a pack of restless young chil- 
dren into a room and keeping them there inactive 
for half a day. But where to begin? 

As a preliminary step Elmer Turner called a 
meeting of the parent-teacher members and other 
parents of Fox Branch. He outlined to them what 
a genuine education would mean to the youngsters 
and to the future of the community. He told them 
what was needed, and made clear the bareness of 
the shelves in their educational cupboard. Then he 
asked them bluntly, “Do you want your children 
to be educated?” Unanimously they voted yes. In 
a community noted for adolescent roughness they 
urged him not to spare the hickory. 

Hickory rods, however, were the least impor- 
tant weapons in Elmer 
Turner’s educational arsenal. 
What he needed most impor- 
tantly, and immediately, was 
intellectual food with which to 
feed these children’s minds. 
The first problem, he decided, 
was to secure practical out- 
side help. 


Help and Self-help 


oe local county officials 
Elmer Turner learned of 
the existence of the Save the 
Children Federation, and to 





Given the tools, the will, and the 
strongest of all incentives—creating 
better opportunities for their children 
—the parents of Fox Branch rebuilt 
their school from foundation to roof 
top. And in the process they learned 
the most important lesson of all— 
value of community cooperation. 
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this organization, which was sponsoring more 
than a thousand rural schools, he addressed his 
appeal. Later he filled out an application form. 
Among its questions and Elmer Turner’s answers 
were these: 

How many children are undernourished? Thirty. 

How many need milk? Forty. 

How many need cod-liver oil? Thirty. 

Does the school have wash basins? No. 

How many children are without pencils, paper, and 
school supplies? Seventy-five. 

How many children have desks? None. 

In what ways will you cooperate with the Save the 
Children Federation program? We will do anything 
you ask. 

The application was accepted, and within a 
few days Fox Branch School was assigned by the 
Federation to a New York woman who had ex- 
pressed a desire to sponsor a rural school in need 
of immediate assistance. Within the next few 
weeks equipment began to arrive at Fox Branch 
School—equipment that these little rural chil- 
dren never dreamed existed. There were desks, 
library books, pencils, paper, a record player and 
records, athletic equipment, garden seeds, paint 
and tools to reconstruct and enlarge the school 
building itself. With the rebuilding of the school 
went lessons in handicrafts, now that tools and 
teaching materials were available. With the seeds 
came instruction in improved ways of planting 
and taking care of the land. With the arrival of 
the school-yard crops came lessons in home eco- 
nomics—how to cook vegetables, preserve them, 
and get the most nourishment from them. 

All these things did not happen at once, of 
course, and not all of them could have been accom- 
plished in one brief year. But the expectant six- 
year-old children who arrive at Fox Branch School 
now are a far different group from those who 
dragged their weary feet across the countryside 
nine years ago. 

The third factor in this remarkable change in 
the life and spirit of a community came through 
the cooperation of the parents. They volunteered 
to work together in groups, the men to do the 
rough tasks and the women to do their share. With 
the new tools the men rebuilt, enlarged, and 
painted the school. They dug a well beside it and 
installed a pump. They cleared away the stumps 
and rocks. And they continued doing the same 
thing in their own homes and on their own land. 

The women volunteered to prepare hot lunches 
at the school, after a kitchen had been installed 
and dishes, pots and pans, forks, knives, and 
spoons provided through the sponsorship. Under 
“book larnin’” guidance they learned to prepare 
foods in a more appetizing manner, to assemble 
a more varied and desirable diet. The women, 
too, brought this school-acquired information in- 
to their own homes. 
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Teacher Elmer Turner didn’t 
have - peers Se ys find oe 
ing educati ojects. For 
the boys almost wary part of the 

hysical surroundings of Fox 
ee School was a challenge 
to master new knowledge. Here 
he shows an older pupil how to 

do a needed carpentry job. 





An Even Better Tomorrow 


HE result of all this was astounding. For the 

first time in their lives children learned how 
to study. The older ones, who had never gone be- 
yond the first reader, whipped through two and 
three grades in a year. Those interested in handi- 
crafts developed this talent to a remarkable de- 
gree. Knowledge and busy hands were a com- 
bination hard to beat. 

Nowadays as one visits the Fox Branch com- 
munity, the sight of homes lighted with electricity 
is not uncommon. There are gardens with flag- 
stone walks, flowers in the yards. The little church 
has been painted and improved. There are adult 
education courses at the school and, consequently, 
improved crops on the farms. All this means more 
food, more cash income, and a better standard of 
living. 

True, the community is not yet as modern as 
it will be when the present generation of children 
grows up. Primitive tradition and superstition 
still bind the minds and habits of many. They be- 
lieve, for example, that it is bad luck to move cats 
and brooms from one place to another and that 
planting at the wrong time of the moon can be 
disastrous. 

And yet the people of Fox Branch have deep 
religious beliefs. Their revivals last for as long as 
two weeks at a time. During these periods the 
preaching is loud and fervent at extended inter- 
vals between “old-time” singing and shouting. 
Other “old-time” customs still prevail—as witness 
the bull-tongue plow and the double shovel, farm- 
ing implements long since obsolete in modern 
agriculture. 

Today, however, the school and the church are 
the two most important institutions in the com- 
munity. The visitor comes upon these beautiful 
buildings along well-kept driveways. He notes 
observantly that the school fence is freshly 
painted and its shrubs well trimmed, that the 
basketball court is in perfect shape, and that atop 
a forty-foot pole Old Glory flies proudly above 
eighty-one boys and girls happy at their work in 
the three-room building below. 
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> HELPING THEM 


HE paper work involved in selecting a college and applying for ad- 
mission thereto is greatly simplified if both the student and his 
parents fully understand what it implies. Every reputable college has 
certain requirements, and there are good reasons behind them. Com- 
plete familiarity with the various factors affecting success in college 
will enable parents and student alike to avoid mistakes that can be 


serious and to achieve results that are sure to pay dividends later. 





OR every person who enters 
Pete: there are several others, 

equally gifted and able, who do 
not enter. Many are prevented be- 
cause of lack of funds. Others fail 
to attend because of lack of encour- 
agement from their parents. This 
too, in many instances, may be 
traced to limited finances. 

Yet higher education is more 
than ever a part of the thinking of 
parents and young people today. 
The wartime college training pro- 
grams of the armed services have 
brought about new concepts of its 
value. Through the G.I. bill more than a million veterans of 
World War II are now enrolled in our colleges and universities. 
Probably not more than half of this number would have entered 
college if government aid had not been provided. The large 
majority of them are doing well in their work. 

Capping this development is the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education that immediate 
steps be taken to assure every youth the opportunity of reaching 
the highest level of education by which he can profit and that 
facilities be provided for a minimum enrollment of 4,600,000 
college students by 1960. This figure, if reached, would be three 
times the prewar enrollment and would about double the present 
enrollment. Congress may soon enact legislation that will in- 
troduce a program of financial aid for needy and worthy 
students. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


[ Is unlikely, however, that such a program will cover all 
college expenses. Students will probably continue to pay a 
substantial portion of their living expenses, which usually con- 
stitute the largest item. But in addition to the important ques- 
tion of how to provide the necessary financial aid parents must 
still consider two other equally important questions—how to 
make sure that their son or daughter will succeed in college 
and how to make certain of choosing the right college. Let us, 
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then, take these questions in order. 

Can we provide the student with 
necessary financial aid? 

Suppose that the student has 
talked with the high school principal 
or guidance counselor, with his 
teachers, and with college repre- 
sentatives who have visited the high 
school. Suppose that he and his par- 
ents have thereupon decided on a 
tentative list of recognized colleges 
that will fit his abilities and ambi- 
tions and have obtained the cata- 
logues of these colleges. The answers 
to the following questions, most of 
which will be found in the cata- 
logues,* will provide a basis for the 
final decision: 


1. Does the estimate of expenses in- 
clude all expenses other than personal 
ones—registration, tuition, room, board, 
activity, health, and incidental fees? 

2. Is the schedule of costs similar to 
that of other schools of the same type? 

3. If the college is in another state, is 
there an out-of-state fee? 

4. If there is a substantial application 
fee, will it be returned if the application 
is withdrawn by a specified date? 

5. What is the minimum amount of 
money that must be paid each term at 
the time of registration? 

6. Are the room and board rates 
those of college-operated dormitories? 

7. Does the board rate provide for 
twenty-one meals each week? 

8. Are scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
emergency funds, and extended loan 
funds available to freshmen? 

9. Does the health fee provide for ordi- 
nary medication and in-patient care? 

10. Does the college provide part-time 
employment for freshmen? 
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11. Are there cooperative living units, sponsored by 
the college, that offer reduced rates in return for service, 
and if so is the reduction in rate equivalent to earnings 
from other part-time employment? 

12. Assuming that part-time employment must be de- 
pended on to meet expenses, (a) is the student skilled in 
the fundamentals of one or more of the jobs listed as 
available, and (b) can the necessary funds be earned in 
four hours a day? A daily work load in excess of four 
hours is generally considered detrimental to a student’s 
welfare. 

13. Has the student learned to budget and to use funds 
for their designated purpose? 


Can we be sure that the student will succeed 
in college? 

The high school principal or guidance counselor 
and the teachers must help answer questions l, 
2, and 3 in the following list. The answers should 
be obtained at the close of the pupil’s eleventh 
year in school, in order that applications may be 
submitted to colleges either at the close of that 
year or early in the twelfth year. 


1. Is the student successfully carrying a general high 
school course? 

2. Are the results of tests of general ability and college 
ability satisfactory? 

3. Do the majority of his teachers feel that he is quali- 
fied to undertake college work? 


If the report of the high school is satisfactory 
and if, from their knowledge of his habits, the 
parents can give an affirmative answer to most 
of the remaining questions, they can be reason- 
ably certain that he will succeed. In answering 
the questions, however, they should keep in mind 
one big difference between high school and col- 
lege: that in college the student must to a large 
extent supervise his own activities. His principal 
responsibility is to study—a minimum of two 
hours for each hour in class and one hour for 
each hour in the laboratory. His classes may meet 
on three days only. What he does with the time 
not spent in class may determine whether he will 
succeed or fail. 


4, Has he developed sufficient self-discipline to study 
without prompting or supervision? 

5. Has he learned to study alone in his room? 

6. Has he learned to budget his time? 

7. Has he successfully carried extracurricular activities 
in high school without permitting them to detract from 
his study? 
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8. Does he like books sufficiently well to buy them for 
his personal use and pleasure and to spend some time in 
the public or the school library? 


9. Is he satisfied to limit his social activities largely 
to week ends? 


10. Does he spend some time each day in physical 
exercise? 


11. Can he stay away from the crowd long enough to 
do what is necessary for satisfactory achievement? 


12. Can he be trusted not to sleep through his morning 
classes? 


Let us suppose that the answer to a third or 
more of the foregoing questions is no, and the 
student still decides to try college. It is then up 
to the parents to notify the college officials about 
the difficulties the new student may be expected 
to have. The college attempts to deal with each 
student as an individual, to discover and bring 
out his best, and often it can help him overcome 
bad habits in time to prevent failure. 

Can we make certain that the right college has 
been selected? 

Even though he possesses the ability and the 
habits that should assure success, a student may 
fail because of an unwise choice of college. And 
failure in college can be serious. Recognized in- 
stitutions often refuse to admit a student who has 
failed elsewhere. 
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The Well-chosen College 


Fr A high school pupil has a definite vocational 
interest in a technical field and if tests given in 
high school show that he has a special aptitude 
for it, a technical college may be chosen with rela- 
tive safety. But if his occupational choice is in- 
definite or based on mere fancy, he should avoid 
institutions that offer technical training. 

On the other hand, if a student has not yet 
decided on a career by the time he is ready to 
enter college, this should not alarm his parents. 
Fully a fourth of all entering freshmen have no 
definite idea as to their future occupation. And 
probably a fourth or more of those who do enter 
with a career in mind will have changed it before 
they finish college. 

Answers to some of the questions that follow 
will be found in the college catalogue. Some will 
have to be answered by the officials, and several 
will be best answered by a visit to the campus. 
This should be planned to include a week day, 
when the college is about its real business of 
teaching and the necessary officials can be seen. 
It should also include a week end, when the social 
life of the campus can be observed. Friday to 
Sunday or Saturday to Monday is a good choice. 


1. Is the program of the first two years general enough 
to permit selection of a specialty at the close of that 
period without loss in the time required for a degree? 

2. Is there provision made for careful counseling and 
guidance? 

3. If the prospective student is from a rigidly sectarian 
or a racial minority group, is the college liberal enough 
for his needs? Is attendance required at religious services 
and other exercises that have not been a part of his home 
experience? Is there discrimination or restriction in the 
use of rooming and boarding facilities? 

4. Is the social pattern of the college in keeping with 
his home experience? Are there stringent curfew regula- 
tions, or are the regulations too lax? Does the college 
sponsor a broad social program, or is the social program 
largely sponsored by fraternities and sororities? 





5. Is the size of the college in keeping with the student’s 
experiences? 

6. If his health is fragile or impaired: Is the college 
health service manned by a physician and nurses? Is 
there in-patient service? Does the physical education de- 
partment provide correctional and other activities 
adapted to physical needs? 

7. If he is considering a junior college, does it have 
close transfer relations with recognized senior colleges 
and universities? 

8. If the student is inclined toward a profession, has 
the college established good relations with professional 
schools? 

9. If he wishes to teach, is the college approved by the 
state department of education? 


After the student and his parents have found 
satisfactory answers to these questions and have 
decided that two, three, or four colleges of those 
considered will best meet his abilities and ambi- 
tions, he should apply for admission. Application 
for a scholarship, a grant-in-aid, a place to board, 
a part-time job, and anything else that is required 
or desired should be made at the same time. 

If the student is accepted by more than one 
college, a choice should be made as promptly as 
possible. Applications should immediately be with- 
drawn from all colleges not chosen. Finally, the 
high school principal or guidance counselor should 
be notified of his decision. 

One further suggestion to the student is in 
order. If after two or three years in college he 
decides to go on to a professional school, he should 
have the assurance of adequate financial support 
before applying for admission. Training for a pro- 
fession is a full-time job. 

And to parents also, a final word: Remember 
that to the student the training period is as im- 
portant as the profession or occupation for which 
it prepares him. You, his parents, are challenged 
to help him realize this. There can be no substitute 
for the home when it comes to developing the 
disciplines that will assure success in college—and 
in later life. 





Board of Managers in September 1937. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Zdward C. Mason 


The National Parent-Teacher notes with deepest sorrow the passing of Martha Sprague Mason, who was 
the editor of this magazine for eight years, from 1929 to 1937. 

Of the many notable achievements that filled her life, one of the most significant was the editing of Parents 
and Teachers, the pioneer work on home-school cooperation. This book was published in 1928 by Ginn and 
Company and was widely acclaimed by press and public alike. A great believer in the value of the parent- 
teacher partnership, Mrs. Mason herself conducted courses on the P.T.A. at the universities of Vermont 
and New Hampshire and at the Wheelock School in Boston. 

For her distinguished record of service to young people, their parents, and their teachers, this beloved 
leader was made honorary vice-president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers by action of the 
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THOMAS D. RISHWORTH 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 
and Television and Director of Radio 
House, University of Texas 











Criteria for Children’s Programs 


1. Children are active. Therefore the program 
should satisfy their desire for adventure and provide 
a wholesome emotional outlet without resorting to 
the sensational. 


2. Children are curious. The program should 
stimulate their interest in new persons and new 
places while retaining factual accuracy. 


3. Children are critical. The broadcaster must 
have an abiding interest in the child and a deep 
sense of responsibility for presenting programs with 
the best of technical skill in writing and production. 


4. Children are happy. Their programs must 
avoid the pedantic and the stilted in material and 
production. The listening experience should pro- 
vide release from the routine of daily living. 


5. Children are trusting. Insincerity in the 
broadcaster will be detected by his young listeners. 
Programs must never violate the confidence of the 
child through overcommercialization or unfair or 
false sales appeals. 


6. Children are imitative. The story and dialogue 
for the children’s broadcast must provide examples 
in speech and in action that will develop desirable 
habits in the child. 


7. Children are imaginative. The program 
builder must himself become as a child with all 
the wonder and faith that will lead him to explore 
the world of the unseen, the world “‘of shoes and 
ships and sealing wax and cabbages and kings.”’ 

8. Children are emotional. Broadcasts for them 
must stimulate their imagination and arouse their 
curiosity without doing violence to their emotions 
or threatening their security by the suggestion of 
nameless fears and lurking terror. 


9. Children are perceptive. The broadcaster 
must strive to provide experiences that will give 
meaning to the world of nature and of people and 
of ideas as the child explores the life around him. 


10. Children are individuals. They are people. The 
broadcaster who is patronizing will never reach the 
heart of a child. The broadcaster who is self- 
conscious in the presence of a young listener will 
never reach the mind of a child. The broadcaster 
who assumes that children are a species will never 
get the hand of a child. The broadcaster who does 
not trust children will never reach the trusting soul 
of a child. 
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ginning of radio as we know it today. In 

this short period we have seen the develop- 
ment of at least one complete generation of chil- 
dren, now parents themselves and raising their 
own families, who cannot remember when radio 
was not an essential part of the day-by-day life 
of the home. We who have reached our forties 
were already adolescents before radio broadcast- 
ing began to exert any influence on our habits 
and attitudes. Today new generations of boys and 
girls are in daily contact with television—children 
to whom the pre-television era will be as much a 
mystery as the period preceding the automobile 
is to us, the middle-aged has-beens who began our 
lives at the turn of the century. 

We must remember this important fact. The 
modern child is completely and inexorably the 
product of the radio-television age—the age of the 
deep-freeze unit, the vitamin-packed, atom- 
clouded, homogenized nineteen-fifties. 

This may be heresy, but I am convinced that 
many of our fears concerning unwholesome radio 
programs for children are unfounded. The modern 
child has most certainly developed new emotional 
patterns and greater resistance against the back- 
ground of noise and speed and action that charac- 
terize his daily life. That this is unfortunate I 
must admit. But we must not forget that the child 
of today is better able to choose for himself the 
good and reject the bad simply because the choices 
open to him are so varied. 


UL einnin YEARS have passed since the be- 


A Guide to Good Programs 


ANY of the radio broadcasts now available to 

the child listener are detrimental. Some few 
of them are vicious. But as wise parents we can- 
not constantly erect barriers for our children 
against the outside world unless we expect these 
boys and girls to live in a vacuum for the rest of 
their lives. The reasoning parent will attempt to 
guide his children in the process of selection, 


whether it be of radio programs, books, or mo- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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If It Joins the March of Dimes, It Goes All over the Country 








struck without warning, like the black plague of the 

Middle Ages. Its symptoms were bewildering, its 
outcome always unpredictable. Its progress followed no 
familiar pattern of infection. Within stricken areas it 
spread rapidly but erratically, second and third cases oc- 
curring far apart quite as often as next door. Highly privi- 
leged children were as likely to become victims as were the 
children of the slums. . 


Those who remember the panic of that terrifying sum- 
mer will find it hard to believe that the 1949 epidemic was 
greater by some ten thousand cases. What has happened be- 
tween 1916 and 1949 to explain the absence of panic in the 
face of another such disaster? 


For one thing, we have become better acquainted with 
our enemy. Statistics, gathered and publicized by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, have brought 
forth encouraging information. In spite of its reputation 
as a killer, polio has proved fatal for only 8 per cent of its 
victims. Records now show that the crippling aftereffects 
can be halted or reduced in many cases by proper treat- 
ment, particularly by physical therapy. 


Education about polio is made possible through the March 
of Dimes. The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
at 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, sponsors cam- 
paigns for educating the general public. A list of its pub- 
lications may be obtained on request. 


Cr you remember the polio epidemic of 1916? It 


Help for the Stricken 


INCE 1916 we have acquired weapons for the fight. 

Much needed equipment—hospital beds, iron lungs, 
hot-pack machines, and so on—is available in most large 
cities, and additional equipment pools have been accumu- 
lated for outside demands. Specialists are constantly 
being trained for polio work. Financial aid is obtainable 
both by communities and by individuals. 


These services are made available through the March of 
Dimes. The Foundation reports that during the past year 
“more than 310 professional men and women were trained 
to fight polio—as doctors, nurses, therapists, research 
workers.”’ Every county of every state is covered by a 
chapter of the National Foundation. Funds from head- 
quarters are rushed to stricken areas whenever local re- 
sources are exhausted. Individual families are supplied 
with whatever part of the costly medical care they cannot 
meet themselves. 


In 1949 not a call went unheeded, although an extra 
campaign was needed in September to meet the unprec- 
edented demand. The March of Dimes fund, generous 
though it had been, was insufficient to meet the enormous 
costs, amounting to $100,000 a day for patient care alone. 
The year’s estimated bill of $31,000,000 is still an unpaid 
bill. 
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Weapons Forged by Research 


EASSURING statistics and weapons for defense are not 

enough. The enemy is vicious, even though less 
murderous than we had thought. Scientific investigators 
must continue to wrestle with the many puzzling problems 
involved. The cause has been discovered: a microscopic 
virus so tiny that the search for a vaccine becomes 
enormously complicated. 


Each new discovery seems to pose new questions. How 
many different strains of the virus cause polio in 
human beings? Do the strains vary in different parts of 
the world? Does the difference in strains account for the 
difference in virulence between one case and another? 
For the difference in parts of the body affected? For the 
fact that adults are now more susceptible than previously? 
That American troops in the Philippines succumbed to an 
epidemic when native cases showed no increase? Or are 
these variations due to differences among the patients? 

Perhaps these questions have to be answered before 
anyone can discover how the disease is spread—the most 
baffling problem of all. Yet definite progress has been 
made. A vaccine works on monkeys. Certain drugs are 
successful with monkeys and with mice. With human 
beings electric stimulation of the phrenic nerves of the 
neck has succeeded in producing artificial respiration—a 
method that promises to replace the cumbersome and ex- 
pensive iron lung. 

With no undue optimism we can expect, before long, 
solutions to many crucial problems. We can almost fore- 
see the time when we shall look back on polio epidemics 
as a matter of history, like the bubonic plague and the 
more recent devastations of smallpox. 

Research on these problems is supported by funds from the 
March of Dimes. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis sponsors work by able investigators in four lead- 
ing universities of this country, having allocated in 1949 
more than $1,500,000 to their research. An extension of 
this support to other institutions might well speed the day 
when polio victims can be free. 

The enemy, infantile paralysis, can be licked only by 
the united attack of all socially responsible citizens. 
Parents and teachers in particular will recognize the com- 
munity’s debt to its children and will join this campaign 
of real warfare, a fight to end polio’s threat, to reduce its 
crippling effects, to share the burden of this pestilence. 


When we consider the cumulative cost of the disease— 
care and equipment for victims of a year ago, and of two 
years ago, and of the year before that, as well as for those 
who may be victims in 1950—we realize how inadequate 
all past contributions would be. As Basil O’Connor, 
president of the Foundation, has said, ‘This year’s March 
of Dimes is a gross misnomer. . . . Dollars, tens of dol- 
lars, must march with the dimes if we are to succeed, at 
long last, in conquering infantile paralysis.” 
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Community Life, P.T.A. Style 


an educator to be a part of a community in 

which the parent-teacher association is a vital 
and effective force. Chappaqua, New York, I have 
discovered, is just such a community. Its P.T.A. is 
both a functioning unit and a definite part of the 
school system. It works with the school authorities 
on the educational program, not only for the sake 
of the child but for the sake of the community and 
of the nation as well. The members reap rich bene- 
fits from sharing in the administration of the 
school, and the school in turn is enriched by this 
very cooperation. In Chappaqua education is rec- 
ognized as the people’s business, and P.T.A. mem- 
bers take that business seriously. 

Not merely does the community support the 
P.T.A.; the community is the P.T.A. “See you at 
the P.T.A. meeting!’ is a commonly heard parting 
remark, for it is an accepted fact that every mem- 
ber will attend all scheduled events of the parent- 
teacher association. 

Even among businessmen and merchants P.T.A. 
meetings are notable occurrences. On the after- 
noon of the first meeting last September a store- 
keeper was overheard saying to a woman cus- 
tomer, dressed in her best suit and hat, “Oh, 
P.T.A. today. There’ll be no business this after- 
noon until after the meeting!” And the town 
librarian announced, “This place will be mobbed 
after the P.T.A. meeting!” 


|: is a stimulating and gratifying experience for 


Partners with a Purpose 


ORE than four hundred members were present 
at that first meeting last fall. Girl scouts, 
assisting a committee of parents, had arranged to 
care for the very young children. Older young- 
sters were shown movies in the school auditorium. 
Meanwhile the mothers assembled in the cafeteria 
for a cup of tea and a social chat with other 
parents and teachers before the business for- 
malities began. 
As the new high school principal I was to be 
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the speaker of the afternoon. The business meet- 
ing that preceded my talk was conducted with 
finesse. The reports were brief and to the point, 
but interesting. Advance notices were given about 
numerous activities, not only- school events but 
community events as well. 

I was, in fact, deeply impressed by the entire 
occasion. When I spoke I felt I had the whole- 
hearted attention of everyone in the room. It 
wasn’t because what I said was unusually stimu- 
lating. Rather it was because the parent-teacher 
members were interested in their school system 
and in whatever I might have to say about it. 
They were gathered there that afternoon not 
merely for social reasons but because they wanted 
to know who the new principal was and what he 
might be able to contribute to the improvement 
of their children’s education. To me their atten- 
tion was a positive challenge. 

As time went on I found that the responsibility 
of membership in the Chappaqua P.T.A. is felt 
as much by the fathers as by the mothers. Since 
few men can manage to attend daytime P.T.A. 
events, however, a number of evening meetings 
are planned, with programs that will appeal par- 
ticularly to dads. 

At one of these a father will speak on “The 
Future of Secondary Education in Chappaqua.” 
When asked to present this topic, the busy execu- 
tive said, “I am ashamed to say I know nothing at 
all about the subject. I have been sliding along, 
accepting without thought what the schools are 
offering. I feel so absolutely unequipped to speak 
that I shall be happy to accept. In this way I can 
study and learn what I, as a parent, should know.” 

What better attitude can there be than that? 
What finer opportunity can a school administrator 
have than to work under such favorable conditions 
as these? And what benefits cannot accrue to the 
children of such a community—in which parents 
and teachers are coordinating their endeavors 
through the medium of an active, effective P.T.A.! 

—EDWIN A. WILLARD 
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A Successful Summer Round-Up Program 


for the first time in the fall it is vitally im- 

portant that each of them be physically 
ready to take advantage of the opportunities that 
education will offer. That’s why the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers inaugurated the 
Summer Round-Up of the Children just a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

A Summer Round-Up program is a big under- 
taking, and certain details must be worked out 
carefully if each youngster is to receive an un- 
hurried and complete physical examination as 
well as treatment for any remediable defects. 
Therefore the Summer Round-Up committee must 
decide who will make the examinations, whether 
they are to be made in the doctors’ offices or in a 
school clinic, when they will be made, and who 
will be responsible for follow-up visits to see that 
each child gets the medical attention he needs. 

The Summer Round-Up of the Children was 
begun in Bremerton, Washington, by the Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In the beginning the 
health chairman from each of the local P.T.A.’s 
met with the superintendent of schools, the health 
coordinator for the schools, a representative of the 
county medical society, members of the school 
health committee of the community health council, 
and the health officer and supervisor of nurses 
for the county health department. This group was 
deeply interested in planning for a system of 
health examinations that would not involve set- 
ting up a school clinic. Each member agreed that 
the ideal place for a good physical examination is 
the family doctor’s office. 

As tentative plans evolved, it was decided that 
the school health coordinator would act as execu- 
tive for the committee and that her office would 
be used as a clearinghouse where letters, reports, 
and schedules could be prepared and mailed out. 
The first of these included a letter to parents ex- 
plaining the program, a letter to each of the doc- 
tors in the community, and health examination 
blanks. (The National Congress Medical Record 
Form was adopted last year by the committee.) 


\ OUR six-year-olds go tramping off to school 


Cooperation Plus 


HAT was the initial step in forwarding a pro- 

gram that has operated smoothly and success- 
fully for several years—with the cooperation of 
parents, teachers and school administrators, 
health officers, and above all the thirty doctors 
who have cheerfully given of their services. 

Early each year a public health nurse or the 
school health coordinator pays a visit to the co- 
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operating physicians’ offices. These men, them- 
selves, have already been briefed about the pro- 
gram by the medical society representative on the 
committee, but office nurses may need information. 

The actual program gets under way in late 
March or early April. At this time each elemen- 
tary school is assigned an appointment period of 
two weeks, during which the youngsters who will 
enter that school next fall are to be examined by 
their family doctors. Usually about one hundred 
and fifty children are checked up in the two-week 
period—a relatively small number when divided 
among thirty doctors. 

A copy of the school. appointment schedule is 
sent to the doctors along with a general explana- 
tory letter and a large envelope for mailing the 
completed medical record forms to the nursing 
section of the health department. At the same 
time the parents of the eligible kindergartners 
are notified about the appointments and asked to 
fill out the “Past Medical History” portion of the 
child’s medical record form, which he takes with 
him to the doctor. 

The physicians have agreed among themselves 
to charge a nominal fee of two dollars for each 
conducted during the _ specified 
appointment period. At other times the fee is 
four dollars. Parents who cannot afford to pay any 
fee are urged by the medical society to take their 
children to the family doctor, who will make 
arrangements for a checkup—free of charge. 


Fit for First Grade 


sca the examination period is over, volunteer 
workers under the direction of the nursing 
department check and sort all the medical record 
forms. Those indicating that a child has some re- 
mediable defect which should be attended to be- 
fore he starts school are given to the nurses in 
preparation for systematic follow-up calls. At the 
child’s home the nurse interprets the medical re- 
port and makes plans with the family for what- 
ever treatment is needed. 

Thus the Summer Round-Up of the Children, 
as it is carried on in Bremerton, is an effective, 
efficient, P.T.A.-initiated but community-con- 
ducted project. Last year over 96 per cent of all 
youngsters entering first grade were examined 
under this plan. Only 26 out of a total kinder- 
garten enrollment of 726 did not receive the stand- 
ard examination. It is clearly evident, from these 
results alone, that when a community unites on a 
health program, hopes can be magically turned 
into realities. —EDYTHE TUCKER 
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Poetry Lane 


Ars Longa 


So you’re at your wits’ 
Final end, 

How to get small Bill 
To suspend 

His unwavering 
Preoccupation 

With the lure of mural 
Decoration? 


He’s been loose again 
In the hall, 
Crayoning little men 
On the wall? 
You have rubbed and scrubbed 
Simply hours, 
Harvesting his last 
Crop of flowers? 


Wait, though—if you’re just 
On the brink 
Of an act of violence, 
Stop and think: 
Maypbe little Mike 
Angelo 
Scribbled on a wall 
Long ago! 


— ROBERT G. PECK, JR. 


Trails 


We went walking through a woods 
Inches deep in snow; 

Everywhere were little tracks 
Running to and fro: 

Squirrel and chickadee and fox, 
Meadow-mouse and quail— 
Everything that journeyed there 

Left a scribbled trail 
Plain upon the landscape 
As a stump or weed, 
Clear enough for anyone 
Going by to read. 


Maybe something—bird or beast— 
Finding ours will say, 

“From the shoeprints here and here 
People went this way.”’ 


—LUCILE E. LANGSTON 
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Sonnet 


Only the child can bear to love and lose 
Undaunted, with a heart both sure and tender. 
Only the child, a natural recluse, 

Respects the rights, has knowledge of the splendor 
Of singleness. He knows his due requite 

And will not venture past a certain bound, 
Though wistfully he lingers in your sight, 
Clutching the prettiest acorn he has found. 
Only the child can say unasked, “I love you; 
Do you love me?” and, having no reply 
Either from you or from the gods above you, 
Turn back to his diversions with a sigh, 
Unrobbed of any faith by any sorrow. 

You will be kind. If not today, tomorrow. 


— DoroTHy LANGLEY 


Grammar Lesson 


First person singular 
Is selfish as can be; 
Hear how it prattles 
Of ak es “my,” and ““me.”’ 


Second persons, both— 
As anyone can see— 

Speak of “you” only, 
Ostentatiously. 


Third person singular 
And plural as well 

Are cool and detached 
As their story they tell. 


First person plural 
Warms the very heart, 

For “‘we’’ has far more magic 
Than “you” and “I” apart! 


—VIVIAN LITTLE 


The Reflex Heart 


Now when the elements assail the night 

With sudden wind and crashing thunder roar, 

Oh, quickly, by the twisting lightning’s light 

I go to you. . . . I almost reach your door. 

And though my feet are stayed, my heart goes on 
Into your room. “Sleep well, in safety, dear, 

Your woolly lamb beside you. . . .”” You are gone, 
When will my foolish heart learn not to fear 

The storm for you? Oh, is eternity 

Well sheltered—safe? Have you no need of me? 


—RvutTH REYNOLDS 
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For study group leaders and program chairmen 





I. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 


e Does Punishment Pay? (See page 17 of this issue.) 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Blatz emphasizes that a person’s behavior is de- 
pendent on his philosophy. How is such a philosophy acquired? 
At what period in life does it become fully developed? 

2. Our author lists certain false values that parents sometimes 
set up as goals of child training. How may the insistence on 
these goals for their children violate a fundamental principle of 
the democratic philosophy? 

83. Some personality traits, as expressed in behavior, are val- 
ued highly by the groups in which we find ourselves; others are 
disapproved. Suppose two mts consistently express dis- 
approval whenever their child tells a lie. Will this guarantee 
that the child will not grow up to be a liar? If so, why? If not, 
why not? What about the importance of example? 

4. What are some of the difficulties in adhering to the ‘‘golden 
mean’’—in avoiding the dangerous effects of authoritarianism 
and also the chaotic results of complete license. How can a 
knowledge of children’s normal growth patterns help us to follow 
the golden mean? 


5. It is not uncommon to find a well-meaning parent disci- 
plining a child as revenge or retaliation, even using the same 
aggressive behavior as that used by the child. For example, 
Janet, aged three, bit her playmate. Her mother was upset by 
this and in order to show her “how it hurts” bit the little girl. 
How might this technique affect the parent-child relationship? 
What philosophy of child rearing does such behavior reflect? 
Was the prone so 8 action based on an understanding of how 
children develop? Do you think a child of three knows “‘how it 
hurts” without being shown in this manner? 

6. How can unnecessarily severe and repeated punishment 
affect a child’s adjustment to group life? What indications does 
a child give—in his behavior at school and on the playground— 
that he is reacting unfavorably to punishment? 

7. Dr. Blatz points out that the consequence of nonconformity 
is removal from the group. He suggests that if we keep in mind 
the advantages that the group must have for the child, we shall 
be emphasizing more positive values. What are thesead vantages? 
Which of the child’s basic needs are satisfied by group life? 
Which needs may not be satisfied if the youngster is held too 
strictly to the rules and regulations? Is it possible for parents 
to teach children the consequences of their misdoing without 
inflicting some pain or establishing some sense of guilt? 

8. How can we assure the growing child that belonging to a 
group is more satisfying than going it alone? In the family? 


In the school? In other groups? What qualifications would you 
look for in a group leader who possesses and acts upon a mature 
philosophy of child rearing? 

9. Describe some of the ways by which you have helped chil- 
dren understand and accept the ideals and standards of our 
democratic society? 


Program Suggestions 


If a guest consultant is desired he should be a person pro- 
fessionally fitted to discuss Dr. Blatz’s concept of discipline for 
today’s world—say, a pediatrician, psychiatrist, pets a ist, 
or child guidance specialist. A challenging program could be 
developed around a series of three-minute skits. Have the mem- 
bers of the group divide themselves into smaller groups of three 
or four. Each of these will plan a skit—a dramatic, real-life 
situation with impromptu dialogue—that illustrates a problem 
of child training. (For some good ideas see New Ways in Dis- 
cipline by a W. Baruch.) Perhaps these capsule dramas 
could have a double ending, showing Gow the problem might 
be solved (1) by authoritarian methods and (2) by the method 
Dr. Blatz advocates. There should be free discussion after each 
presentation, incorporating the ‘‘Pertinent Points” above. 

Films: Two | ery from the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation (United World Films, 105 East 106th Street, New York 
29, New York) are excellent possibilities: Children Growing Up 
with Others and Children Learning by Experience. 


References 

Baruch, Dorothy W. New Ways in Discipline. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. See especially Chapters 1-6 and 15-16, 

Blatz, William E. Understanding the Young Child. New York: 
Morrow, 1944. See especially Chapter V, “Discipline.” 

Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some Special Problems of 
Children, Aged 2 to 5 Years. (Pamphlet: National Mental 
Health Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York 10, New York. 25 cents.) See Chapters 1-4. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Allen, Frederick H. “The Roots of Aggression,’ April 1949, 
pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 36 
Kawin, Ethel. “Is Obedience What We Want?” January 
1945, pp. 17-19. Study course outline, p. 38. 


Stoddard, George D. ‘“‘What Kind of Discipline Now?” Sep- 
tember 1944, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 36. 


Ii. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


e Sex Education, Continued. (See page 10 of this issue.) 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. In what ways do the sex education needs of the elementary 
school child differ from those of the preschool child? What should 
be our major aims in satisfying the needs of each period? 

2. What?are some of the concepts a parent must understand 
and accept with ease if he is to meet the sex education needs of 
the elementary school child? 


3. Why do so many modern parents who sincerely want to 
give their children adequate sex guidance become disturbed and 
blocked when called upon to answer their children’s questions 
about the functions of the human body? 


4. If your school-age child never asked you any questions 
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about physiology and sex matters, what occasions could you 
utilize to open up some discussion of these subjects? 

5. Why is it so important for fathers to share equally with 
mothers the responsibility for giving children a wholesome out- 
look on sex? Why too are our personal feelings and attitudes 
toward love and marriage so much more important than the 
factual information about sex that we impart to our children? 
See page 443 of the Kinsey report for what Dr. Kinsey has to 
say about the limitations of “‘so-called sex instruction.” 

6. What are the differences in behavior between boys and 
girls in the intermediate years, and how should we recognize 
them in handling the sex education needs of both groups? 

7. Suppose Bobby, aged eleven, comes across the words “rape” 
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and “‘sex fiend” in a newspaper and asks you what they mean. 
How would you answer him? 

8. What would you say should be the general content of sex 
education during this period? 

9. Why will the best plan for sex education in the school fail 
if the home has not already given the child guidance in this di- 
rection and does not continue to do so? 


10. What is your yor ripe | doing to provide its elementary 
school children with social and recreational activities that serve 
as outlets for their abounding energies? What can the P.T.A. 
do to expand such programs? 

11. Summarize some of the promising newer ideas for the sex 
education of children. 


Program Suggestions 


EVERAL members of the group could form a committee to find 

out what the elementary schools in your community have 

done to incorporate sex education into the curriculum and then 
report their findings. 


A panel or symposium based on the questions listed above 
would be an effective program device. Either the leader, a re- 
source person, or a member of the study group could act as 
summarizer. The summary should in turn be followed by full 
general discussion. 


For guest speaker or resource person invite a psychologist or 
a psychiatrist; a clergyman whose church offers a program of 
sex education; a teacher who is responsible for courses on human 
relations, home and family life, or any other subject that in- 
cludes sex education; or a dean of men or women whose broad 
knowledge of youth’s misconceptions about sex can help parents 
avoid mistakes during the intermediate years. 


Films: Two sound films—Human Growth (New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, New 
York) and Human Reproduction (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, New York) will be 
helpful to parents. Both run for twenty minutes. 


References 


Baruch, Dorothy W., and Reiss, Oscar. My Body and How It 
Works. New York: Harper, 1934. Describes the physiology 
and functioning of the different organic systems. 

Geddes, Donald Porter, and Curie, Enid. About the Kinsey 
Report. New York: New American Library of Literature, 
1948. Valuable for stimulating thought and discussion since 
it views sex in broad perspective. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. How To Tell Your Child About Sex. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 149. (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, New York; 20 cents.) 

Levine, Milton I., and Seligmann, Jean H. The Wonder of Life. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940. A book on reproduc- 
tion and birth for children from eight to twelve. 

Stone, Hannah M., and Stone, Abraham. A Marriage Manual. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939. A comprehensive 
treatment of the sexual side of marriage. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. New Patterns in Sex Teaching. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Actual answers to children’s 
questions about pregnancy, birth, mating, and reproduction. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Faegre, Marion L. ‘Sex Questions Start Early,” February 
1948, pp. 11-13. Study course outline, p. 39. 


Laycock, S. R. “Boys, Girls, and Sex,’’ November 1946, pp. 
10-12. Study course outline, p. 38. 


Lit. ADOLESCENTS 
Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


e Sharing Is Self-fulfillment. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. How true a picture of American youth do current maga- 
zines paint? Let each member pick a magazine from among 
those available to the group and look it over to see what it tells 
about teen-agers through special articles, stories, and advertise- 
ments. According to the estimate of the group, how may the 
magazine influence adults and young people? 


2. Are young people today different from those of a generation 
ago? Mr. Trost implies that we elders think so. Do you agree? 
How is the world of today’s young folk different from the world 
in which we grew up? How is it still the same? 


3. In what ways has the present generation of teen-agers been 
influenced by World War II and its aftermath? 


4. Discuss young people’s dating problems. How do children 
and parents in your community feel about “going steady” in 
high school? How do your teen-agers react to Mr. Trost’s analy- 
sis of their position on this question? 

5. Discuss parties and social gatherings for teen-agers. What 
makes a party go? What makes a party go too far? What 
kind of adult help or guidance is wanted or needed? What is the 
function of a chaperon? 


6. Suppose we parents do “‘lie awake nights worrying.”” What 
can we do about it? Discuss ways of getting to know our children 
better without destroying their sense of personal privacy. How 
can we help them develop powers of judgment adequate to the 
decisions they should be making for themselves? When is it 
more dangerous to protect them than to let them run risks? 


7. Mr. Trost states that what young people want most are 
happy homes, religious and sex instruction, vocational guid- 
ance, and opportunities for community service. Discuss his list. 
How well does he speak for your own particular group of young 
people? Are your homes, schools, and community providing for 
your youth the environment and opportunities they need? 


8. What is meant by the title “Sharing Is Self-fulfillment’’? 


Program Suggestions 


~ article is written from the point of view of those awk- 
ward-aged children of ours who are almost grown up but still 
our “babies.”” Think how Mr. Trost would object to this de- 
scription! Notice how he uses the term “‘children”’ in his article 
only when he refers to the relationship of offspring to parent, 
never as a term to describe a minor. Take a tip from him when 
you prepare to use his article for your study group meeting. 
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Either conduct the session in deepest secrecy behind locked 
doors where adults can take down their hair, or share the meet- 
ing with the young people. Give them equal rights of discussion 
and all due respect—with a little bit extra to compensate for 
our own habit of authority. 

How about asking the teachers to help by encouraging their 
high school classes to write on one of the topics for discussion 
that you would like to take up in the forthcoming study group 
meeting? Writers of the best papers might be asked to contrib- 
ute to a panel discussion on the subject of their essay. 

A program that would offer opportunity for shared opinion 
and also permit some unemba private discussion both by 
parents and by teen-agers would be an excellent idea. It might 
consist of preliminary discussions among.the members of the 
study group and among the students in their own classroom (or 
in some school organization that lends itself to a frank considera- 
tion of personal goals), followed by a joint meeting. 

Films: A discussion guide is available with the two-reel, 
sound film A Family Affair, which presents some of the teen- 
ager’s social problems as they are affected by his family’s posi- 
tion and convictions. (New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, New York.) 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





Always Leave Them Laughing—Warner Brothers. Direc- 
tion, Roy del Ruth. This slapstick comedy of the old vaudeville 
days wil eovele hilarious laughter from those who are amused 
by the clowning of Milton Berle. He sings, dances, does night- 
club skits, and plays the roles of a comic opera buffoon, a mimic, 
a straight man, a romantic lover, and a New York cabdriver. 
His supporting cast is capable, and the direction is good. Cast: 
Milton Berle, Virginia Mayo, Ruth Roman, Bert Lahr. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Yes Yes 


Christopher Columbus—Universal-International. Direction, 
David MacDonald. An elaborate and richly ornamental pro- 
duction in color. Acting, direction, costumes, and settings all 
combine to make this a highly satisfying pictorial drama. The 
intrigue within the court of Queen Isabella of Spain and the 
patience and courage of Columbus—who sees his dream ful- 
filled only to find himself without honor in court circles and 
facing another barrier—are vividly related. The film is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable means of learning history by experiencing it 
vicariously. Cast: Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, Francis 
L. Sullivan, Linden Travers, David Cole. ue 
—] 


Adults 14-18 
Outstanding By all means By all means 








Deputy Marshal—Screen Guild-Lippert. Direction, William 
Berke. Those who enjoy western films with the customary fight- 
ing, shooting, and fine riding will find entertainment and ex- 
citement in this story. It tells of a deputy marshal who at the 
turn of the century comes to rc te gg incognito to establish 
law and order. He becomes involved in many fights and plots 
before he seizes the two crooks who are responsible for all the 
trouble in one frontier town. Realism is added by having the 
old doctor narrate much of the story. Cast: Jon Hall, Frances 
Langford, Dick Foran, Joe Sawyer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Fair 


Feudin’ Rhythm—Columbia. Direction, Edward Bernds. 
This comedy with music has a pit that serves only as an ex- 
cuse to present the songs of Eddy Arnold and his band, both 
of which turn in a good performance. Adults will appreciate the 
satire on the Shakespearean drama. Children will enjoy the boy 
who is always Mare P ings but finally does learn his lesson 
and reform. Cast: Eddy Arnold, Gloria Henry, Kirby Grant, 
Isbel Randolph. 
Adults 14-18 
Fair 


Fair 





8-14 


Fair 





Free for All—Universal-International. Direction, Charles T. 
Barton. A comedy with Washington as its background, full of 
laughs and occasionally verging on the slapstick. The picture 
pokes sly fun both at the red tape and aversion to change en- 
countered in army and navy headquarters and at the grasping 
tendencies of big business. A dreamy young inventor develops 
inexpensive “‘pills”’ that, dissolved in water, create a combustible 
fuel which is the equivalent of gasoline. The story is concerned 
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with the cataclysmic possibilities of such an invention, and a 
romance is supplied for good measure. Percy Kilbride, as the 
patent office official who takes the young inventor under his 
wing, sets the pace for this gay, wholesome family entertain- 
ment. Cast: Robert Cummings, Ann Blyth, Percy Kilbride, 


Ray Collins. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 





Passport to Pimlico—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Henry Corne- 
lius. An amusing satire on postwar England and its official red 
tape. When a leftover bomb explodes, the buried treasure of 
Burgundy is discovered. Complications arise when an old char- 
ter is found that proclaims Pimlico, a tiny section of London, 
belongs to Burgundy and not to England. Consequently the 
residents quickly assert their rights to the individualism they 
could not enjoy under present English regulations. Good social 
values are subtly presented by a natural-acting, cockney cast 
that gets into many humorous situations. Pleasant relaxation 
for all ages. Cast: Stanley Holloway, Margaret Rutherford, 
Betty Warren, Paul Dupuis. 
14-18 


Adults 
Amusing Amusing 


8-14 
Yes 


The Rugged O’ Riordans—Universal-International. Direc- 
tion, Charles Chauvel. This story of a land and its people has 
an authentic Australian background. The film opens in 1890 
with an immigrant Irish couple starting life on a farm. It tells 
of their struggle with the forces of nature and of how their sons, 
grown to manhood, migrate into the mountains to live their 
own lives on the soil. It is an excellent study of family relations, 
showing the development of responsibility and strength in 
unity, love, and respect. The impressive scenery adds dignity 








Fredric March, shown here with young David Cole, plays the 
title role ir the junior matinee film Christopher Columbus. 
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and beauty to the film. Cast: John O’Malley, Thelma Scott, 
Michael Pate, Windy Gibbs. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting Good Good 





FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


— 


Bagdad— Universal-International. Direction, Charles Lamont. 
This lush extravaganza, filmed in color, makes the most of 
Asiatic splendor in the vein of a modernized Arabian Nights. 
The background is, of course, Bagdad and the desert. Added to 
the mystery, adventure, romance, exotic and beautiful costum- 
ing, music, and dancing is a dash of continental sophistication 
as represented by Maureen O’Hara, the English-educated 
Bedouin princess. The film may be too mature for children and 
the torture scenes too violent. Cast: Maureen O’Hara, Paul 
Christian, Vincent Price, John Sutton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Good Tense 








The Hasty Heart— Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man. A sad but heart-warming film that reveals the true mean- 
ing of friendship. The action takes place in a small army hospi- 
tal on a Pacific island at the close of World War II. The pic- 
ture, centered about a proud and lonely Scotch lad who has 
only a few weeks to live, shows the other patients and the 
nurses filling his last days with the happiness that comes with 
making friends. The cast and director interpret the story so 
directly and simply that it does not seem to be a play but life 
itself. Bits of humor, which are generously interspersed through- 
out the film, add to the realism. Cast: Richard Todd, Ronald 
Reagan, Patricia Neal, Anthony Nicholls. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent, but emotional Very mature 





ADULT 





Abandoned— Universal-International. Direction, Joe New- 
man. The trite tale of an unwed mother and an abandoned 
baby provides a framework for a gangster-racketeer type of 
film, swiftly paced and exciting. It was presumably me 
as a warning to the innocent, but the approach is negative and 
the appeal is through sensationalism. The production quality 
is only average. Cast: Dennis O’Keefe, Gale Storm, Jeff Chan- 
dler, Meg Randall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Adam and Evalyn— Universal-International. Direction, Har- 
old French. Romantic drama with a Cinderella theme. Set in 
present-day London, the story tells of a poor orphan who sud- 
denly finds herself with a wealthy patron, a sort of father pro 
tem. There is a vein of humor throughout, but entirely too little 
action. The mood is light, and the story is designed to please 
in fairy-tale fashion. Characterizations are well adapted to the 
theme, as is the dialogue. Cinderella’s coach takes too circuitous 
a route in reaching its destination, but our satisfaction in seeing 
‘ood triumph over evil may justify the delay. Cast: Stewart 
ranger, Jean Simmons, Raymond Young, Helen Cherry. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Fair Mature 


Adam’s Rib— MGM. Direction, George Cukor. High technical 
quality and production values characterize this extremely so- 
phisticated picture in which murder and other amoral acts and 
attitudes are pictured as being not only normal but entertain- 
ing. This unethical emphasis is made worse by the superiority 
of the performances given by the players. Cast: Spencer Tracy, 
Katharine Hepburn, Judy Holliday, Tom Ewell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 








All the King’s Men—Columbia. Direction, Robert Rossen. 
It is a terrifying experience to witness this film, to be shown 
step by step how personal and political ambition can goad a 
once honest, average man to become the corrupt governor—and 
dictator—of his state. The film could be used as a negative 
method of ethical teaching if presented for dlepeuien, tin an 
intelligent leader. Seen by young people without interpretation, 
however, it could be a disillusioning experience. Its theme— 
that man is conceived in sin and born in corruption—seems to 
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Ann Blyth and Robert Cummings take a thrilling helicopter ride 
in Free for All. 


be proved by the fact that even those who fight the governor 
have been corrupt themselves at some time in their lives. Dra- 
matic and powerful, the film is exceptionally well produced. 
Cast: Broderick Crawford, Joanne Dru, John Ireland, John 
Derek, Mercedes McCambridge. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Of unusual interest Very mature No 





Borderline— Universal-International. Direction, William A. 
Seiter. In a mediocre film dealing with ill trade in narcotics 
the agents of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and the Mexican 
authorities work together to bring to justice the leader of the 
smuggling gang. Another “crime does not pay” picture that 
shows how criminals work. Ethically confusing and definitely 
not for children. Cast: Fred MacMurray, Claire Trevor, Ray- 
mond Butt, José Tornay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre No No 





Captain China— Paramount. Direction, Lewis R. Foster. A 
lusty, robust sea yarn filled with romance, excitement, and 
violence. The setting is the typhoon-infested China Sea, where 
deathly danger lurks for the unwary seaman. Upon this sea 
sails a ship whose captain has acquired his stripes falsely and 
whose crew is led by a man bent on murder. Vengeance and 
hate sail along to make the trip a succession of climaxes. Action 
is swift, dialogue terse, and characterizations clearly defined. 
An excellent musical score as well as direction and pho- 
tography create a variety of moods in coping with the pace of 
, Je 


the story. Cast: John Payne, Gail Russe ffrey Lynn, Lon 
Chaney. 
Adults 14-18 - $14 


Good of the type Tense No 


Dear Wife— Paramount. Direction, Richard Lio hasan This light 
domestic comedy of the postwar period depe on dial 
rather than action for its interest. The meager plot is 
lacking in originality, and the entire piece is a clacking, wacky 
hodgepodge of famil y crises with no real issues involved. When 
a judge and his son-in-law, who are living in the same house, 
both decide to run for state senator on different tickets, such 
crises are bound to occur. This coqual to Dost Sr eran 
slight resemblance to its delightful predecessor. Cast: William 
Holden, Joan Caulfield, Billy DeWolfe, Mona Freeman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Yes No 
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Intruder in the Dust— MGM. Direction, Clarence Brown. An 
honest presentation of a social problem, without melodramatics, 
exaggeration, or overplaying on the emotions. Mob violence in 
Mississippi almost leads to the lynching of a Negro to whom 
circumstantial evidence points as the murderer of a white man. 
The unraveling of the clues that clear the man of the charge 
makes this a good detective story as well as a film of more 
than ordinary social ny ge ® The characters are people to 
be found in everyday life, and there is a welcome absence of 
misplaced romance. capable cast does not contain any big 
name stars but seems to have been selected on the basis of abil- 


ity. Several gruesome scenes make this film unsuitable for chil- 
dren. Cast: David Brian, Claude Jarman, Jr., Juano Hernan- 
dez, Porter Hall, Elizabeth Patterson. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature Mature 





A Kiss for Corliss—United Artists. Direction, Richard Wal- 
lace. This film falls far short of the previous Corliss Archer pic- 
ture both in ethical and entertainment value. Marriage and 
divorce are treated flippantly, and the production qualities are 
poor. Some of the comedy becomes slapstick, and there is much 
loud talking, F mg an ing. Cast: Shirley Temple, David 
Niven, Tom Tully, Virginia Welles. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Commonplace No No 


Port of New York—FEagle-Lion. Direction, Laslo Benedek. 
Photographed in New York City, this intensely absorbing semi- 
documentary follows the United States narcotics and customs 
agents through a maze of clues that eventually lead to the 
head of a gang of narcotics ay pee Ethically the film is good, 
for our sympathy is on the side of the law at all times. It is 
unsuitable for children, however, as crimes are shown in too 
— a Cast: Scott Brady, Richard Rober, Yul Brynner, 
Arthur e. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Doubtful No 
The Story of Molly X—Universal-International. Direction, 


Crane Wilbur. An improbable tale of vengeance in which the 
methods of rehabilitating women prisoners at California’s 
Tehachapi Prison are shown in an interesting manner. The 
whole film could have been constructive and informative, but 
its educational value is completely counteracted by hokum and 
exaggerations, not to mention a brutal fight between two 
women. Cast: June Havoc, John Russell, Dorothy Hart, Connie 
Gilchrist, Cathy Lewis. 

dults 14-18 8-14 


Fair No No 





That Forsyte Woman— MGM. Direction, Compton Bennett. 
This picture, which is based on the first part of Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga, is told in flashback. London in the 1880’s forms 
the background for the story of a beautiful but penniless girl 
who marries into a family of wealth and position and wins her 
way to their hearts. The settings and costumes are lavish, and 
the film is photographed in color. Acting and direction are ex- 
cellent, an the musical score is exceptional. The mature theme 
is beyond the interest or comprehension of children. Cast: Greer 
Garson, Errol Flynn, Walter Pidgeon, Robert Young, Janet 


Leigh. 
14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Excellent Mature No 


Tokyo Joe—Columbia. Direction, Stuart Heisler. The authen- 
tie background of postwar Tokyo adds realism to this melo- 
drama, which tries to present a tense love story and a drama of 
political intrigue in parallel action. However, a weak plot and 
poor continuity cause the suspense to lag in spots. Finally fate 
steps in and Teo about a solution to the triangle love story 
in which a child of a first marriage is the focal point. The politi- 
cal intrigue revolves about the attempts to smuggle the leaders 
of the Black Dragon oy back into Japan. Cast: Humphrey 
Bogart, Alexander Knox, Florence Marley, Sessue Hayakawa. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


Tough Assignment—Lippert. Direction, William Beaudine. 
In this mystery thriller a reporter and his courageous wife set 
out to expose the cattle-rustling and beef-bootlegging rackets 
in order to get a pei, any 2 story. Although the plot is inter- 
esting, the film is poorly directed , and the climax is weak and 
unconvincing. Too much brutality and killing make the film 
unsuitable for children. Cast: Don ies. Marjorie Steele, Steve 
Brodie, Iris Adrian. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No 


Fair 
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(Continued from page 29) 
tion pictures, but will realize that to force the 
selection is only to aggravate the problem. 

Every day in my mail I receive letters from 
radio chairmen and other members of parent- 
teacher associations asking for a set of standards 
for children’s broadcasts. In the first column of 
this department I have formulated certain criteria 
for children’s programs. I have included only 
those elements that appear to be basic in any type 
of radio broadcast for the child. They are derived 
wholly from my own experience, covering nearly 
fifteen years of broadcasting for young listeners, 
but they are not offered as the final word. Each 
of my readers can undoubtedly expand the list. 

Many of you will discover errors of omission— 
yes, errors of commission too. Remembering, how- 
ever, that any definition may become a strait 
jacket and that absolute zero has never been dis- 
covered, I submit these criteria with the pious 
hope that at least in some instances you will find 
that two plus two equals four. 

This little apology cannot be ended without an 
admonition. The radio set is not a nursemaid, 
nor is it an anesthetic. The parent who depends 
on the radio broadcaster to become a baby sitter 
will soon learn that Johnny and Susan have 
reached their own convictions about the programs 
they prefer. And forbidding certain programs will 
only intensify curiosity. Rather than establish 
bans for specific programs it is far better to let 
the child spend his time playing outdoors, com- 
pletely oblivious of the radio. And it might often 
be more beneficial to encourage less listening and 
more wholesome play and exercise. 


Two Possible Approaches 


ye: the modern parent should share listening 
experiences with the child. Then through mu- 
tual criticism and discussion the child will arrive 
at his own decisions. The only remaining approach 
is to eliminate the unwholesome program at the 
source. Broadcasters, sponsors, and advertising 
agencies alike will lend an attentive ear to critical 
comment if the criticism is constructive. If this 
approach does not yield results, organized opposi- 
tion in sufficient numbers will do the job. 

The intelligent broadcaster, alive to his pro- 
fessional responsibilities, will recognize that the 
listener captured in childhood is a permanent 
listener. He will remember that the friendly home 
is his own domain to have and to hold, and he 
will carefully avoid violating the welcome he has 
received. Let us work with the broadcaster, not 
against him, wherever improvement in children’s 
programs is needed. Let us likewise praise the 
broadcaster whenever praise is deserved. 
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BUILDING FOR PEACE: THE STORY OF THE FIRST FOUR 
YEARS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1945-49. New York: 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 
1949. 25 cents. 


N 1945 some friends of the newborn United Nations 

had fantastic hopes for its success; others had gloomy 
fears of certain failure. But if the United Nations has 
disappointed its most optimistic supporters, it has pleas- 
antly surprised the pessimists. This pamphlet tells both 
sides of the story. From it the reader obtains a balanced 
picture of how the United Nations handles its complex 
job, and on what issues it has won, lost, or been stale- 
mated. 

True, the Security Council still has no armed forces at 
its disposal, and no plan has been agreed upon for the 
international control of atomic energy. On the other 
hand, the United Nations intervened successfully to ter- 
minate dangerous disputes in Palestine, Kashmir, Berlin, 
Indonesia, Greece, and elsewhere. So too in fields as 
varied as narcotics, human rights, labor, health, educa- 
tion, the mails, and dozens of others, significant progress 
has been made. 

Up to date and reliable, this pamphlet should be on 
every parent-teacher bookshelf. The fact that it was 
published at all is evidence of the vitality of the world 
organization whose story it relates. 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. By Henrietta M. Thompson 
and Lucille Rea. New York: Wiley, 1949. $6.00. 


VERY woman knows that a becoming hat can be a 
E great comfort in trying situations. But not every 
woman realizes that children can also feel self-confident 
or self-conscious about their clothes. Because the ex- 
perts who wrote this book are aware of the important 
part appropriate clothing plays in a child’s personality 
development, they consider this factor along with health, 
comfort, durability, color, and the rest. 


In Clothing for Children the child is treated as a mem- 
ber of the family. Therefore his clothing needs are 
planned in terms of the family budget. Special attention 
is given in turn to clothing for the infant, the child who 
creeps, the preschool youngster from two to six, and the 
grade school girl and boy to the age of twelve. All kinds 
of apparel are analyzed, from overcoats to handkerchiefs, 
from coveralls to nighties—how to buy them and how to 
make them. Sewing directions are supplemented by prac- 
tical pointers on such topics as texture, trimmings, laun- 
dering, storage, and helping children form good habits 
of dress. 

Few books on so practical a subject are as interesting. 
Study groups—those concerned with the preschvol child 
and the elementary school child—will find here excellent 
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discussion material on an often neglected area of con- 
sumer education. 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN. By Sheila John Daly. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1949. $2.50. 


oT only blondes but brunettes and redheads too, this 
books reminds the fellows, prefer boys who are gen- 
tlemen. Only twenty years old herself, Miss Daly has 
written a chatty and informative guide to the proper eti- 
quette for those important occasions when a young man 
wants to make a favorable impression on his date, on her 
family, or just be socially at ease with the crowd. The 
book talks about careers, clothes, dates, tipping, gift giv- 
ing, the making of friends and of conversation, and other 
topics about which boys of high school age are often too 
shy to ask questions. Its you’re-not-the-only-one-who- 
feels-this-way approach is ingratiating to masculine pride, 
and the advice given is definite enough to be useful and 
casual enough to avoid stuffiness. 

With this book to refer to, and with no one being the 
wiser, 2 young man can find out what is expected of him 
as a self-respecting member of society. It will help him 
to acquire poise in dealing with older people and to win 
the respect of his contemporaries of both sexes. 


RAND MCNALLY—COSMOPOLITAN WORLD ATLAS. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1949. $12.50. 


s the world you picture to yourself neatly cut up into 
separate pieces corresponding to the map pages in your 
old geography book? If so, then probably you still tend 
to think of Europe, for example, as having no visible ties 
to Asia, because to find Asia you had to turn to another 
page. 

This new atlas will give you and your children the most 
accurate image possible of the round world we live in. Its 
flat maps show world areas in their true proportions and 
relationships. You will no longer think that most of 
South America lies south of Mexico—instead of east of 
New York—or that Greenland sprawls indefinitely be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. The atlas contains political, cli- 
matic, and economic facts and figures as well as fascinat- 
ing data on distances, tunnels, dams, mountains, the solar 
system, and scores of other things. Like the national 
boundaries of every country, this encyclopedic informa- 
tion is the latest available. 

The Cosmopolitan World Atlas is so amazingly readable 
that every member of the family will turn to it with de- 
light, and school lessons and United Nations debates 
alike will take on new significance. All those who travel 
by it—even if they never leave the living room rug—will 
become better informed citizens of their own country and 
more understanding neighbors to people in other lands. 
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Looking into Legislation 
UST a minute, you owe something else. Don’t bother to 

reach for your checkbook again; this debt is bigger 
than the Christmas bills, and it can’t be paid in money. 
Its discharge calls for your time, your interest, and your 
best thinking. It can never be paid in full, for it is the 
obligation each of us has in return for the rights and priv- 
ileges of American citizenship, and the penalty for non- 
payment could be the loss or gradual abridgment of these 
rights by default. 


Citizens have a number of responsibilities, but few out- 
weigh theduty to participate intelligently in the processes 
of government. You’ve registered, and you vote, you say? 
Good! That means that you have missed no opportunity 
to hear questions debated; that you have taken pains to 
read arguments on all sides of local, state, and national 
issues; that you have scrutinized the records, back- 
grounds, affiliations, and expressed intentions of candi- 
dates for office. 


This is a good start, but it is just a start. The men and 
women elected to represent you cannot serve you in a 
vacuum. Government is not something apart. It is your 
device for protecting your rights, life, and property; for 
conducting your business; and for supplying such other 
services as you desire. So you must make your wishes 
known. This is relatively easy, so far as local officials are 
concerned. 


Ser where this argument is leading? Right! If you were 
unable to talk with your congressman during the brief 
time he was at home, never mind, you can write him a 
letter. In fact, you may want to write several letters. 
It is suggested that you— 


1. Address your senators in this way: The Honorable 
Richard R. Robinson, United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C., and your representative: The Honorable James J. 
Blank, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. If 
you cannot remember the exact spelling of names or the 
correct initials, do not fail to call your newspaper or visit 
your post office or library. 


2. Be sure to sign your own name legibly, and give your 
full address, thus identifying yourself as a constituent. 
It is a waste of time to write other than your own repre- 
sentatives or senators. 

3. Confine your comments to one issue, and be brief. 

4. In writing a legislator, identify each bill by number if 
possible, unless you are only registering your point of 
view on a general issue. He should not be expected to 
determine which of several “‘Jones’’ bills you are talking 
about. Sometimes a measure is well known by its title, 
but often there are many bills on the same subject. 


5. Give your reasons for thinking as you do. What effect 
will this legislation have upon you, your community, and 
the people of your state? Why do you believe it is, or is 
not, in the public interest? 

6. Keep out of organized mail campaigns. Form letters 
and cards do not impress anyone. Your congressman is 
interested in your opinion, and you can express it more 
sincerely and effectively than someone else can. 

7. Avoid many communications on the same subject. 
One or two well-thought-out letters will suffice. 


8. Strike while the iron is hot—and not before the forge 
is fired or after the horse is shod. Time your letter so that 
your effort will not be lost. Consult your local or council 
legislation chairman. 
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Contributors 


Since 1945 CHARLEY TIDD COLE has served as the able 
director of the American Rural Child Service Department 
of the Save the Children Federation. Formerly an ip. 
structor in home economics, she was for six years assistant 


to the national director of the Women’s Division of the — 
WPA and became well known for her part in developing — 


handicraft, school lunch, and sewing projects. 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL is one of this country’s out- 


standing authorities on sex education. He recently joined | 


the faculty of Oregon State College at Corvallis as asso. 
ciate professor of family life education. His Understandi 


Sex is among the most widely read pamphlets in this field, 


SARA BARTH LOEB is senior staff member of the Associa- 
tion for Family Living. Her varied experience includes 
high school and college teaching and special work with 
the famed Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas. Mrs, 
Loeb is the author of numerous pamphlets, notably The 
Art of Leadership. 


Registrar at Ohio State University for more than a 
decade, ROBERT E. MAHN has deep understanding and 
sympathy for those who plan for college without suffi- 
cient guidance. His own degrees were earned at Miami 
University and the University of Kentucky. He contrib- 
utes frequently to Kentucky Personnel Journal and College 
and University. 


BoNARO W. OVERSTREET— poet, lecturer, essayist, and 
educator extraordinary—has now settled into her new 
home not far from the Golden Gate, in Mill Valley, 
California, where she expects to stay until next June. 
From time to time Mrs. Overstreet will interrupt her 
writing schedule to teach and lecture in and around 
California. 


THEODORE L. TROST, JR., whose insight reveals a ma- 
turity beyond his youthful years, is now a sophomore at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. There he is 
pursuing a pre-theological course of study in preparation 
for his chosen profession, the ministry. His first college 
year was spent at the University of Michigan. 





PAUL WITTY, professor of education and director of the 
psychoeducational clinic at Northwestern University, has 
a nation-wide reputation for his understanding of the 
psychology of the child. Each year the demand for his 
public lectures grows greater. He seems to be able to 
meet that demand through an enviable ability to annihi- 
late distance; in the last two months alone he has lec- 
tured in both Maine and California. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers’ were prepared by Edwin A. © 
Willard, principal, Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, New 


York, and Mrs. Robert B. Rowe, president, New York State 
Congress; and by Edythe Tucker, health coordinator, Bremer- 
ton Schools, Bremerton, Washington, and Mrs. George Cramp- 


ton, president, Washington Congress. 





9. Refrain from threats or antagonistic comments about 
his voting record. Among his constituents there may be 


many who disagree with you. Remember that in the fable — 


the warm rays of the sun, not the wintry blasts of the 
wind, caused the traveler to remove his coat. 


10. Thank him for effective work. If you like the way 


he has acquitted himself in addressing his colleagues, in a 


press interview, or on the air, let him know about 


it. Express appreciation for assistance given. 
—ETHEL G. BROWN 


NatIoNAL PareENt-TEACHER @ January 1950 
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